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GRANT AND SUMNER: 
DEFEAT OF SANTO DOMINGO, AND DIS- 
RUPTION OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 

**Expeprency” procured the nomination 
and election of General Grant to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. It was well known 
that he had no political convictions or experi- 
ence, and also that he had no commendable 
record, except that of a successful general— 
fortunate in reaping where*others had sown. 
He was taken up by the Republican party from 
the head of the army and made the head of 
the nation. 
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To-day that party is gathering the bitter 
fruits of its sacrifice to ‘‘availability.” To-day 
it is paying the penalty of having elected a 
soldier when they needed a statesman—an un- 
wastructed, not to say ignorant man, when 
they required a man of culture and experience 
—a narrow-minded and obstinate man, when 
they wanted a man of large ideas and ready to 
interpret and carry out the*wishes of the peo- 
ple, instead of insisting on his own. 

General Grant has undertaken to carry out a 
measure not originating in statesmanship, but 
among adventurers and camp-fire associates, 
in no way demanded by public sentiment, in 
ne way essential to the national welfare, dan- 





gerous as a precedent and pregnant with evil 
consequences. He has done this, this crea- 
tion of the Republican party, in known oppo- 
sition to the convictions of the founders of 
that party, its tried and experienced leaders, 
and he has essayed to carry it out by persua- 
sion, threats, and by violence. He has cor- 
rupted the weak and venal, and endeavored to 
intimidate the independent and upright among 
his cwn party. He has interfered by force in 
the internal affairs of one republic, and made 
quasi war on another through usurpations that 
should bring condign impeachment. 

His last act is not alone to make war on the 
acknowledged head and founder of the Repub- 





lican party, to which he owes his elevation, 
but to bring the whole force of Executive 
power and patronage to drive him from that 
position in the Senate of the United States, 
which his long services and large experience 
entitled him to fill! And this only because 
that Senator differed from him on a ques- 
tion of great gravity, and on which not one 
in a thousand of the people of the United 
States are in accord with the President. 
That Senator, as was his right and duty, op- 
posed a scheme which he believed to be cor- 
rupt in its inception ; and he arraigned, more 
in sorrow than in anger, the proceedings 
through which the President undertook to 
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THE COAL-MINERS OF PENNSYLVANIA. —‘* BLACKLEGS,” OB WORKING OPERATIVES, AT MAHANOY CITY, HOOTED BY THE SOCIETY MEN AND THEIR WIVES.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUH 


STRIKE AMONG 
SPECIAL ARTIST, JOSEPH BECKER,—SEE PAGE 21. 
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force on the country a measure not demanded | to go on the floor of the House or the Senate, 


by its people, and which has no support 
outside the sphere of Executive influence, ex- 
cept among a few adventurers and speculators. 
He has insolently demanded of the Senate, 
and through blandishments and by a prostitu- 
tion of his pa’ has secured from that 
body, the removal of Mr. Sumner from the 
Chairmanship of the Committee on —— 
Affairs, for which position, all the world 
knows, no man in the Senate is so well fitted. 
He has dictated to the first legislative body of 
the land the details of its own organization. 

He wants the Chairman of the Foreign 
Committee to be his tool, and the oracle of 
his crude and personal views on questions of 
foreign policy. If the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee is to be the register of his desires and 
decrees, why may he not insist that the Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee shall also be 
his tool, when he finds it pleasant or con- 
venient to interfere with the Judiciary of the 
country? In fact, carrying out his pretensions 
to their logical limit, why may not the Execu- 
tive require of each of the States of the Union 
that they shall have no Senator in the capital 
that is not in accord with himself? 

We know not how far President Grant feels 
grateful to the party that created him, or how 
far he considers himself bound to conform to 
a policy on which its existence depends. Nor 

et, how far he is justified in enforcing his 
individual will on its members. But we do 
know that he has produced a fatal split in 
that party, and insured its defeat at the next 
national election—unless, indeed, the Demo- 
cratic party plunges into follies such as some 
of its Rave £ leaders would blindly induce it 
todo. And we know, also, that by no prosti- 
tution or usurpation of power can General 
Grant saddle on the country the infamous job 
of Santo Domingo. He will fail in his object, 
while ruining the party that raised him to 
position. The fame of the General-in-Chief 
will be vailed by the follies of an inopportune 
and incapable President. 








IMPORTANT LITERARY 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Oompletion by English Writers of Dickens's 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


THIs paper will shortly begin the publication of 
the concluding chapters of “The MysTERY OF EDWIN 
Droop.”” They are written with high literary art, 
advisedly, and in sympathy with the unfinished 
earlier part. The fact is that Mr. DICKENs, doing 
what he believed to be his life-work, had not been 
entirely reticent as to the scope of that work, and 
hints had been supplied by him, unwittingly, for a 
much closer estimate of the bearings of those portions 
Temaining unwritten than he could probably have 
believed while in life. 

All these, with much more of data, laboriously but 
lovingly procured, have fallen into the hands of the 
writers of this concluding story, who believe that 
they are really conveying a benefit, as well as a plea- 
sure, to the world, in setting partially at rest the 
thousands of speculations to which the non-expla- 
nation of the ‘“‘Mysrery’’ has given rise. They 
believe themselves to have been really offering hom- 
age to a great name in faithfully gathering up what 
its bearer left merely in brilliant fragments. 

We shall soon lay the novel of “‘Epwin Droop,” 
from its commencement, before our readers. Of the 
English continuation they will be the first perusers. 
Our pages are all copyrighted, and there will be no 
competition amongst American publishers ior the 
honor we have secured of first introducing this com- 
pleted masterpiece to the American public. 
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EXECUTIVE INTERFERENCE. 


As soon as a Member of Congress, Senator 
or Representative, gets rejected by’his consti- 
tuents, he appeals to the Government—that is, 
supposing him.to be a member of the dominant 
party—for some office within its gift. He 
seems to think his worthlessness, or his mis- 
fortune} a valid claim on Executive patronage. 
As a rule, he wants a Foreign Mission, a Col- 
lectorship, the position of Postmaster; but, 
failing m obtaining any of these, is quite 
willing to be Doorkeeper, Committee Clerk— 
almost anything. Disappointed in these as- 
pirations, he becomes a member of the Lobby, 
using the courtesy extended to an cx-Member 











as part of his capital in business—in the re- 
spect of being able to earwig Congressmen in 
their seats, while lay members of the Lobby 
must catch them in the corridors or waylay 
them on the Avenues. Or else he opens a 
‘*Claim” or “ Patent Agency,” using the know- 
ledge he gained in the Departments to promote 
his private interests. 

The truth is, that many men, to whom poli- 
tics have a fascination, give up legitimate busi- 
ness, and surrender laudable enterprises, to 
take a seat, for a term or two, in the National | 
Capitol. When the whirligig of time comes | 
round, they are literally left to commence their | 
careers anew, or else beg for a living from the 
Government. Too many prefer to be pauper 
bénéficiares, rather than grapple a second 
time with Fortune. They do not stop to re- 
flect how precarious their new positions must 
be, even when obtained, and how much more 
helpless they will be when the wheel turns a 
second time ! 

The writer of this has seen an ex-Governor 
of the third most powerful State in the Union 
an inept clerk in the Treasury, on a salary of 
$1,300 a year; an ex-Member of Congress | 
from the same State acting as doorkeeper to | 
the Registrar of the Treasury ; an ex-Member | 
from Massachusetts, unsuccessful as a Lobby- 
ist, soliciting ‘‘quarters” from old friends in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol! Yes, and others 
picking up precarious crumbs in bar-rooms 
and gambling-houses ! 

It is a sad reflection, too well founded, that | 
three-fourths of the Members of Congress be- | 
come completely demoralized during their term | 
of service. If they do not remain at the Capi- 
tal, ragged, hungry waiters of office, they re- | 
turn home to swagger a while on the glory of | 
‘*having been” somebody in their day, and to | 








subside into a village oracle, or something less | 
reputable. 

If this were all, we might shrug our shoul- 
ders and say, ‘‘ What of it?” 

But there is something else to be consid- 
ered ; it is the official action of men, who know 
their tenure of place, their rank and position 
are soon to cease, and who make a sacrifice of 
conviction and of principle to propitiate the 
powers that be, in hope of securing a post of 
honor or emolument, when their official life, 
as representatives of the people, comes to an 
end. Nearly a hundred Representatives in the 
Lower House of the last Congress failed to be 
re-elected—most of them, of course, of the 
dominant party. Nine-tenths of these were 
applicants for some place or another, in view 
of their official demise. Does anybody sup- 
pose that General Grant’s Santo Domingo 
Resolutions could have passed the House of 
Representatives but for the blind, or rather | 
the selfish support of these men, who sold 
their votes, in advance, to the Executive? 
Not by direct bargaining, but in the way of 
conferring an obligation that requires, as the 
world runs, to be reciprocated. 

What is true of the House is almost equally 
so of the Senate. That the Santo Domingo 
job ever had, or now has, five sincere sup- 
porters in that body, may well be doubted. | 
Yet, we shall not be surprised to find the Pre- | 
sident’s “policy” (if a crotchet obstinately | 
entertained,can be called by that name) sup- | 
ported by a considerable majority of Senators, 
certainly by those whose tenure of office is 
closing. To be re-elected is, with them, a 
consideration paramount, and to compass that | 
result, it is necessary to have active supporters | 
at home. Such supporters are mainly those 
holding or seeking to hold office, and to retain 
one class in place and obtain place for the 
other, is a necessity on the part of the Sena- | 
tor. And he can do neither the one thing 
nor the other, except through Executive favor, 
and at a sacrifice of real convictions. 

Never, probably, bad as things have some- 
times been, has the power of Executive patron- 
age been brought so directly to bear on the 
action of Congress as it has been under Gene- 
ral Grant, and by him personally. Never be~- 
fore has a President gone to the Capitol to 
“lobby ” a scheme of his own ; and never be- 
fore has the President called Senators and 
Representatives, by ones and twos, to the | 
White House, for the undisguised or flimsily 
disguised purpose of manipulating them to his 
views ! 

General Grant is absolutely without any 
sense of propriety in these respects. If he 
were a statesman in fact, a Bismarck, with suf- 
ficient sense or experience to vail his un-. 
doubted unscrupulousness in the means of at- 
taining his objects, he would be a dangerous 
President. As it is, openly wielding the pa- 
tronage of his position, he is very powerful, 
almost literally compelling Congress to accept 
his views. If he added craft and the wiles of 
diplomacy to his conceit and self-will, we 
might entertain fears for the future of our sys- 
tem of Government ; but as it is, he makes no 
earnest or lasting adherents, and gains only 
the support of time-servers and placemen. 

Happily the new Congress has less material 
for the Executive to work upon, and in the 
same proportion is less likely to be bought or 
intimidated into a support of crude Executive 
whim-whams. 











THE METROPOLITAN FIRE | 
DEPARTMENT. | 
PART II. 

A desideratum in the organization of the Fire 
Department is necessarily the selection of 
members solely for their qualifications, inde- 
pendently of political or friendly influence. 
The last report of the Commissioners, through 
their Secretary, Mr. Gildersleeve, says on that 
subject : 

“The weeding out of incompetent officers, 
who obtained their places by personal influ- | 
ence, soon to find their level where merit is the 
standard, has given courage to privates to ask 
for promotion, and to present themselves be- 
fore the Board of Examiners, as is now their 
privilege, as aspirants for promotion ; while the 
surgical examination of applicants for the posi- 
tion of private, the standard of age (thirty-five) 
fixed, and the great care bestowed in selecting 
suitable material for firemen, without reference 
to personal solicitation, has elevated the stand- 
ard of the Department. For this new material, 
the trial of delinquents on charges largely 
founded on the use of liquor, and the constant 
dismissals attending conviction, have afforded | 
room ; and it is still a matter of satisfaction to | 
the Commissioners to say that there has not 
been a single case of dismissal except from the 
result of a regular open investigation, and that 
no man has been displaced by another to meet 
the constant importunity to which the members 
have been subjected, to confer appointments on 
personal or political considerations, The object | 
of the Board has steadily been to keep up the 
standard of the force to the highest possible 
point, and to hold out to each man in it the 
prospect of permanent employment and pay so 
long as his duties are faithfully performed. 
This system has tended greatly to increase the 
readiness with which rules—at first appearing 
harsh—are now complied with, and the good 
understanding between officersand men, Each 
man in the Department now feels confident of | 











| holding his position during good behavior, and | 


equally confident that, in case of his offending | 
against the rules, he will be rigidly held re- | 
sponsible, and that he holds his position in his | 
own hands.” 

In addition to the comments of the Fire 
Marshal on kerosene, etc., the Report of the 
Committee on Combustible Materials has the 
following remarks, among others : 

“The casualties, in loss of life and property, | 
and injuries to persons, arising from careless 
handling and the use of inferior kerosene oil, 
have been very great, averaging one fire or se- 
rious injury to persons every day, and the loss 
of one life every week. In view of the very | 
great danger arising from the use of impure | 
kerosene oil for illuminating purposes, vigilant 
efforts to prevent its sale or use for that pur- | 
pose, and the resulting disastrous consequences, 
have been taken by the officers of the Depart- 
ment and attachés of this Bureau. Its very 
general use throughout the city, and its sale in 
very limited quantities, by upward of a thou- 
sand petty dealers, has imposed a very onerous 
duty on the fireman detailed to make examina- 
tions and obtain samples, subjecting him often | 
to insults, abuse and threats. | 

“The sale of compounds of benzine, naphtha | 
and kerosene, under the name of liquid gas— 
so named by parties claiming that, by chemical 
and other processes, their explosive and dan- 
gerous qualities had been destroyed—has re- 
sulted in disastrous consequences, from the 
illusion in the minds of persons induced to use 
it, who believe it to be harmless. 

“ As there exists no law expressly against the 
infamous practice of palming this explosive 
stuff on the people, and it is doubtful whether 
the present laws governing the use of kerosene 
oil are applicable, great difficulty has been 
thrown in the way of fully protecting the 
public. 

“During the entire year, Charles H. Cheshire, 
specially detailed for the purpose, has been con- 
stantly employed in examining premises where 
kerosene oil is kept, and obtaining samples for 
testing its quality ; and he has returned for ex- 
amination eighteen hundred and seventy-one 
samples. 

“The testing of this large number of samples 
compelled the employment of experts to deter- 
mine the quality or grade of the oil; and the 
Board, the better to enable dealers to ascertain 
the grade of oil bought and sold by them, have 
permanently engaged Mr. Elbert Robertson, an 
expert, and all samples are tested by him, by 
whomsoever presented, without charge. 

“The standard test fixed by law for kerosene 
oil is, that the fire-test, or burning-point, shall 
not be less than one hundred degrees of Fah- 
renheit. The Board have determined to use 
Tagliabue’s improved kerosene oil pyrometer 
in making the tests, believing it to be the best 
and most accurate instrument that can be used 
for that purpose. 

The whole number of tests, as mentioned, was. ..1,871 
The number of fitst samples , 921. 
Of these, which stood 95° Fah. and under. .599 


Do, over 95° and under 100°...........---- 141 
D0. OVE 100°... cc ccc ccccccocceccnseesess 181 


The number of second samples from the 
same parties was 950. 











Of these, which stood 95° and under.. .....143 
Do. over 95° and under 100°............+-- + 
O OMG GUER i cccccccscccccceseeccecces 
Do. 100° and over. . a 


| some items of interest: 
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This shows the benefits of the inspection. 


On the first examination by tests, the dangerous 
GN 9.1.09 s00000 b0bsbndashenaaanavesscnehineka 140 





On the second examination of a new set of samples 
from the same parties, the dangerous oils were. .277 
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The Treasurer’s Report shows : 
Balance from last account....... $ 17,159.78 
Appropriations for the year...... 907,940.00 
Cash received for sale of old ma- 
I OF Se renee 2,763.96 
— $937,863.74 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
ees eer eTTS. a 
_ Sr 29,290.65 
Contingencies,....... 12,271.29 
| Coal and wood....... 14,613.18 
BEB cccccocecccccccces 6,462.44 
Supplies............. 19,630.90 
HOKSCS....-cccceress. 7,407.66 
Horse-feed........... 24,205.32 
Horseshoeing........ 5,187.72 
Harness-shop........ 2,381.93 
Hose-shop........... 23,555.47 
Machine & paint shop 23,937.94 
BN 600000 ennsde ces 1,758.33 
Salaries and wages. .708,757.21 
Telegraph............ 2,729.29-—$927,966.58 
Balance on hand.............. 9,897.16 
— $937,863, 74 





The foregoing account of the Department 
goes to show that, although New York was 
very tardy in ‘* wheeling into line” in the mat- 
ter of steam-engines and a paid force, she has 
at last made up for lost time by carrying the 
new system to a high point of excellence and 
efficiency. 

There could never have been any doubt in 
the minds of intelligent men as to the superi- 


| ority of steam-engines over the old-fashioned 


hand-worked engines, although there was great 
difficulty in causing the former to supersede 
the latter. About the superiority of the paid 
force there might, at first, have been some 
honest differences of opinion ; but they have 
now disappeared. Carefully selected, trained 
and disciplined men, whose sole occupation is 
their official duties, bear the same relation to a 
volunteer corps of firemen as regular troops 
bear to militia. The difference between the 
two organizations is too great to admit of any 
comparison whatever. 

The following analysis of the fires In 1870 has 
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The present organization of the Fire Depart- 
ment necessarily renders the whole time of the 
members its own; their time belongs to the 
Department. But this also involves a great 
deal of spare time to the members ; the inter- 
vals, namely, between the fires that take place); 
at least such portions of those intervals as are 
not devoted to the routine of minor duties. A 
profitable and agreeable method of occupying 
those leisure hours, was soon found to be a 
necessity for the men. 

On the 27th of December, 1867, a resolution 
was passed by the Board of Commissioners, 
authorizing the organization of a Lyceum 
and Circulating Library, provided the under- 
taking could be carried out without expense to 
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the city. The entire charge of the enterprise 
was entrusted to Colonel T. Bailey Myers, a 
member of the Board. He immediately entered 


on the duties of this appointment ; and, aided | 


by a number of the Fire Insurance Companies 
and by several friends who appreciated the 


importance of the project, and materiaily aided, | 


also, by drawing largely on a private collection 
of his own which he had been for many years 
accumulating, Colonel Myers has succeeded in 
getting together a library and various other 
objects of interest which are creditable to the 
Department and to the city. 

The Library at present contains more than 
six thousand five hundred volumes ; of which 
more than four thousand have been selected 
from catalogues and purchased at evening 
pook sales by the Secretary of the Board, Mr. 
Charles Gildersleeve, who has shown great 
judgment and discrimination in his selections. 


The remainder of the Library belongs to | improvidence, or something worse, in the Indian 
Colonel Myers, who has placed the books on its Department, are fully sustained by the books and 
shelves gratuitously, for the use of the mem- | vouchers, 
bers. The books are contained in black walnut | Investigating Committee will, in due se 
cases, with sliding wire doors uniformly and | thereon, I do not feel free to state anyt 
|@ few indisputable facts taken from the official re- 


neatly made by the men of the Department. 
The walls of the 


the Department, No. 127 Mercer street, are 
covered with engravings and portraits of dis- 
tinguished Americans ; with maps and views 
of American subjects, including several old 
and rare views of New York, and with framed 
documents and historical autographs. There 





Lyceum, in which the | 
Library is placed, and which is a spacious | months, 
room in the upper story of the headquarters of | private contracts ; $179,000 of it was paid for freights 





| 


| 


is also a small cabinet of colonial and ot 


nental currency, andacabinet of minerals, There 
is the old fire-engine Pocahontas, known to 
our citizens forty years ago, restored and placed 
in front of the platform ; and there are many 
of the lanterns, banners, trophies and orna- 
ments of the Department, some dating back to 
1780—all so arranged as not to interfere with 
the free use of the room. Among other orna- 
ments, there is a large cabinet, richly carved in 
Venice, of about the period of Columbus’s voy- 
age of discovery ; there is the fac-simile of the 
Shakspeare mural tablet at Stratford, brought 
to America by the late William Burton ; a marble 
bust of Washington, ‘‘ at the age of fifty-two ;” 
and there are various pieces of antique furni- 
ture, busts, etc. 

The Library consists of the most approved 
works in history, voyages and travels, geogra- 
phy, science, and the better class of fiction. 
It has been attended with no expense to the | 
city, and it is solely the result of personal en- 
terprise. The average number of volumes 
taken out by the members is five hundred, 
monthly. 

The Lyceum was formally dedicated on the 
27th of December, 1870 ; on which occasion a 
large company of ladies and gentlemen were 
assembled, additionally to a large number of 
the members. Mr. Hitchman, the President of 
the Board, presided, and the exercises con: | 
sisted of an address by Colonel Bailey Myers, | 
and an elaborate, eloquent and exhaustive | 
account of ‘* The Origin and History of the Fire 





‘our political system. 


| which he and others had previously furnished 


that the best interests of both races requir 
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that the Indians of all tribes shall be promptly 
gathered into a few reservations, in a temperate 
climate, where they can be guarded and man- 
aged more effectually, and encouraged to con- 
form to the habits of white men, by the acqui- 
sition and improvement of farms—much as 
the Cherokees, Choctaws, and other tribes, 
have been successfully gathered in the region 
styled the “Indian Territory,” which is now 
so far civilized as to be organizing for admis- 
sion into our political system under our 'Terri- 
torial laws. 

As a specimen brick from this great edifice 
of corruption, take a single one of the latest 
presentments made by Mr. William Welsh, in 
addition to the dark array of testimony with 


the Indian Investigation Commission : 
“You a#k me,” says he, “if my statements of 


A deliberate examination has revealed 
facts even worse than my Statements; but, as the 
ason, report 
hing beyond 


cords, One million and thirty-one thousand dollars 
were paid to one favored contractor within a few 
All but $96,000 of this sum was on very 


up the Missouri, at from 85 per cent. to 300 per cent. 
above the rate at which the Quartermaster of the 
Army had effected a contract to take all the Indian 
goods. The profit on the money paid this contractor 
must have exceeded $400,000, and it does not appear 
that he assumed any risk. On the 10th of August 
last, he was authorized by Commissioner Parker to 
pick up 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 pounds of flour, without 
limit as to price. Most of it was purchased at $2.20 
a hundred, while the Government paid for it $3.50 a 
hundred. If it had been bought in August, it could 
have been shipped to Grand River under the Quarter- 





master contract at $1.60 per 100 pounds ; but, under 
the private bargain, the freight was $6 per 100 pounds, | 
The Texas cattle, bought privately on June 17th and 
August 10th, were paid for at six cents per pound, im- | 
mediately on their arrival at the reservations ; while 
the same contractor, after proper competition, united 
with others in furnishing still better cattle at 3 88-100 
cents per pound, taking all risks of keeping through 
the winter.” 

The disclosures now being made, showing 
such rascality among contractors, evidently by 
collusion with some of the public officers, must 
have a powerful effect in stimulating thorough 
and immediate change in our relations with 
the Indians ; and in that view of the case, the 
enormity of the evils may indirectly produce a 
favorable effect on a long-diseased portion of 








Mr. WENDALL PHILLIPS, in a recent lecture, 
thus forcibly illustrates that military system 


| which has made Germany so great, and which 
| all other European States must adopt, in order 
| to hold their own against the new Colossus: 


“Germany takes three adult years out of every 
man’s life, merely to make him a soldier. Fifteen 
million of people have given three years. Forty-five 
millions of wasted years wherein a man has neither 
planted nor sown, to leave a mortgage on his fellows. 
That is, to make the Prussian army now a nation able 
to dictate to Europe at the point of the sword. And, 
if England is ever to maintain her place, she, too, 
must adopt the system. And so must France; and 


Department of New York,” by the Hon. Charles | if you live, you will see 100,000,000 of wasted years in 
P. Daly, which will soon be published, with | Europe—wasted in the mere preparation for battle.” 


the Annual Report of the Department. Judge 
Daly’s address is the most complete compilation | 
ever made of the organized efforts for the sup- 
pression of fires, and it goes back to the ear- 
liest history of the settlement of the island. 
It is a valuable addition to our local history. 
The exercises of the evening above men- 
tioned were concluded by the presentation of 
two gold medals—established by James Gordon 
Bennett as an annual gift to the member who 
shall have most distinguished himself within 
the year—one to Captain Gicquel, and the 
other to Assistant-Foreman Tompkins, for their 
heroic and humane efforts at saving life in the 
years 1869 and 1870. 
made by Colonel Myers, James M‘Lean and 
Robert S. Hone, Trustees of the Bennett Fund. 





| from six to twelve cents a 











THE question of killing deadly snakes at 


| Government expense in India is again un- 


der discussion. The Government is losing 
its subjects at the rate of above a hundred a 
day, or 40,000 a year by snake bites, but it 
fears losing rupees in the crippled state of its 
treasury. In the Bancorah district, one of the 
smallest portions of the Burdwan division, 
deadly snakes were brought in at the rate of 
1,200 a day; and although the scale was only 
piece, in a couple of 
months $50,000 was drawn out of the treasury, 
and the Government ordered the snake crusade 


The presentation was | to be stopped. 








ScrencE has derived many wrinkles from the 


The annual presentation of these medals forms | siege of Paris, and we now learn that during 
& subject of constant emulation among the | hostilities all the galleries of the Louvre were 


men of the force. 


OUR INDIAN RELATIONS. 


Warte conceding the accomplishment of 
much good through the recent humane efforts 








filled with sacks of earth to protect the interior 


| from shells; the damp and comparative warmth 


| 
| 


of the Indian Bureau, it is mortifying to be | 


compelled to state that the beneficial results 
have been accompanied by frauds of the gros:- 
est character in some branches of the service 
superintended by that bureau. It does seem 
as if the virus of corruption had so contami- 
nated our “Indian Relations,” through a long 
course of misgovernment, that it is almost 
impossible to eradicate the moral leprosy by 
any Legislative anti-scorbutics, so long as the 
present anomalous connection exists between 
the White and Red races. Dealing with the 
Indians in widely-scattered localities, wheve 
public officers and contractors are far removed 
from superior official scrutiny, the “fatal 
facility” with which present officers and con- 
tractors run into the ruts of former rascalities, 
furnishes additional evidence of the necessity 
of thorough and immediate change in our 
Management, or, rather, mismanagement, of 
the Indians. We repeat, most emphatically, 
Waat we have asserted on several occasions— 


provoked active vegetation, so that the bags 
were covered with grass and weeds; each 
window being converted into a lively and 
promising garden. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Inside Paris.—A Fourth Story in the Boule- 
vard Port-Royal—Fort Montrouge—Raid 
on Proyision Deal ers—Attack on the Hotel 
de Ville, by Insurgents. 


The Boulevard Port Royal, which faces the Val de 
Grice, is situated in one of the southern quarters of 
Paris, and came in for a large share of shells during 
the late bombardment. Many of the houses were rid- 
dled through and through, and scenes similar to those 
depicted in our sketch were, unfortunately, only too 
common. Few things bring the horrors of a bom- 
bardment so forcibly forward as such incidents as 
these. A peaceful dining-room was suddenly struck 
by that fearful messenger of war, a Krupp shell. 
Entering by the ceiling, the bomb exploded in the 
opposite corner, curiously enough, in the china cup- 
board, smashing every breakable thing in the room 
(amongst which happened to be a bust of Napoleon 
III.) by the shock. The bottom of the projectile, 
which weighed about twenty pounds, was blown 








through the room beneath, and finally buried itself 
in the floor ef a lower story. 





Fort Montrouge, which is situated on the southern 
side of Paris, was especially distinguished during the 


siege by the steady fire which its brave defenders, the 


sailors of the frigate Louis XIV., kept up in spite of 
the heavy bombardment of the Prussians, The fort 
was armed with forty-three guns, and the sailors 
were commanded by four experienced naval cap- 
tains, of whom three were killed by the shells of the 
enemy, while the fourth shot himself with a revolver 
in a fit of rage and despair at having to surrender 
the fort. Although more than 12,000 shells, many of 
which weighed over 137 kilogrammes (334 cwts.) were 
poured into the fort, the building incurred but little 


material damage. Such men as these naturally were | 


unwilling to give up their ship (as they termed it) 
without resistance, and at one time it seemed as 
though some serious difficulty might arise, so deter- 
minedly did they refuse to quit the place. A com- 
promise was at last effected ; the sailors left the fort 
in the hands of the Mobiles, who, in their turn, sur- 
rendered it to the Prussians. 

After the arrival of the first load of provisions and 
vegetables from the neighboring market-gardens, a 
party of desperadoes made an attempt to forcibly seize 
the entire quantity. They were resisted by the sol- 
diery, and a fierce riot prevented. Su uent arri- 
vals were received with great delight, and the people 
behaved in an order'y manner. 

On ee! evening, January 21st, the Place de 
l’HOtel de Ville, was visited by a tumultuous crowd, 
who assembled to show their exasperation at the 
failure of the great sortie beyond Mont Valérien. 
They examined the place closely, and, after indulg- 
ing in riotous speeches, retired, only to meet with 
increased forces on the following day. About noon 
they drew up in front of the building, and commenced 
loading their rifles. A desperate attack was soon | 
after made from the street and roofs of adjoining | 


buildings, the fire being returned by the strong force | 


of Breton Mobiles posted within, Attempts to force 
open the gates being repelled, and the insurgents, 
seeing they could gain nothing, finally retired, leav- 
ing many dead 
vicinity. 


France,—Taking Toll at the Sevres 
Barricade, 

In our last number a view was given of the starving 
French, who flocked about the Sévres Ferry to re- 
ceive food. Close by was a strong barricade, erected 
by the French before the surrender, and for some 
days after the Prussian occupation no persons were 
permitted to pass this point. More recently, matters 
took a different course, and now, though toll is ex- 
acted by the German guards, it is a decidedly one- 
sided affair. The peasant-girls who desire to pass to 
the suburbs, for food or other purposes, are stopped 
and asked to show their certificates, when they turn 
the head, protrude a pair of juicy lips, which are 
stamped by the gallant guards, and the counters 
being thus given, no further delays occur until the 
return, when the open sesame is again exacted. 
France.—Meeting of the French National 

Assembly, Bordeaux. 

The sittings of the French National Assembly, at 
Bordeaux, on the first days, were held in the saloon 
ot the Grand Theatre. This large and handsome 
building is situated in the Place de la Comédie, upon 
which debouch, seven streets, five of these being the 
most important and frequented in Bordeaux. Close 
to that square, and partly visible from it, is the Quin- 
conces, a large open quadrangle, traversed by fourrows 
of lamps, with side-alleys of trees, upon which man 
thousand troops can parade, with room left for still 
more thousands of spectators. A strong guard of in- 
fantry, cava and artillery was posted about the 
building, the former taking station on the three sides 
of the steps, up which the members passed. 
France.—The Surrender of Bourbaki’s 

Army on the Swiss Frontier. 

For several days previous to its surrender, the 
army of General Bourbaki was camped at Travers, 
in the Canton of Neufchatel, Switzerland, watched 
by a large Prussian army over the line. Our view 
shows the infantry passing the temporary headquar- 
ters ofthe Prussians on the frontier, in doing which 
each soldier threw his gun to the ground, and passed 
to the rear as a prisoner of war. Many of the men 
displayed ill-humor at the necessity of acknow- 
ledging defeat, but the majority wisely accepted the 
situation, and thus brought to a close a series of 
strategetic movements that reflected credit on the 
experienced officers who led them. 

England.—Testing a 35-Ton Gun at 

Woolwich. 


" The late American war brought the attention of 
foreign nations to the subject of ordnance; and at 
its close European arsenals were overhauled and 
foundries made lively with the manufacture of can- 
non of greater size, calibre, and durability than those 
in previous use. This movement has been seen 
particularly in the English navy, and in addition to 
its new accessories, it now has a 35-ton gun, with 
prospects of three more for its new monitors. The 
total length of the gun is 15 feet 9 inches, its diameter 
at the breech end is 4 feet 8 inches, its calibre is 
11.6 inches. There are nine grooves 134 inches wide, 
2-10 inch deep, and with corners rounded off. The pitch 
of the rifling increases from 0 at the breech to one 
turn in 35 calibres (406 inches) at the muzzle. The 
projectiles are fitted with two rows of brass studs to 
suit the grooves, and are ogival-headed or ‘‘ Gothic” 
in outline, but those used for proof have flat heads, 
that they may not penetrate too far into the butt. It 
was ey tested at the Arsenal, Woolwich, Eng- 
land, and the Royal Engineers were greatly pleased 
with the conduct of their monster pet. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘Once A Werx,” the Young Lady’s Own 
Journal, will, we imagine, be eagerly looked for 
“once a week’? by every ‘‘ young lady” who has 
seen its first three numbers. It is an elegant little 
publication, and its contents are varied and interest- 
ing, embracing capitally-written original tales, ro- 
mances and stories, charming little poems, excel- 
lent essays, family matters, recipes, and various other 
well-considered matter, forming an ensemble admi- 
rably adapted for families, characterized, as it is, by 
the best taste and the utmost discrimination in the 
selection of its matériel. The Press has received the 
young stranger with distinguished courtesy, and in 
the chorus of ‘‘ welcome ” there has not been a single 
dissentient voice. We predicate that this pleasant 
little periodical will soon be a household word in 
numberless homes throughout the country. 





Tus Franco-Prusstan War 1n A NUTSHELL. 
A Daily Diary of any, Battles, and War Lite- 
rature. With Eighteen Portraits and Fourteen 
Maps from official French and Prussian Field Sur- 


veys. By MELVILLE D. LANDON. 12mo., pp. 486. 
New York : G. W. Carleton. 
This, as it is the first, is in many cts the best 


resumé that appears or will appear of the greatest 
struggle of European history. Mr. Landon writes 
with admirable perspicuity, and with a general accu- 
racy quite remarkable, when we consider the recent 
occurrence of the events noted, and the conflicts— 
only Jess great than those of the hostile armies—of 
telegraphic news dispatches. Another singular and 
unexpected advantage of the book is that it is not 


and wounded comrades in asl 
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l dull; on the contrary, the inevitable drolleries and 
| contrasts of French-Prussian inco: ity are seized 


upon from time to time with a and racy pen. 
For the method of attack used by Mr. Landon toward 
his subject, we merely say that he ins with the 


origin of the difficulty, the vacation of the Spanish 
throne . | Isabella, and the selection of Leopold of 
Hohenzollern by Germany as a substitute. 

claration of war by France, with a 8 
Gallic field and naval power, another o’ 


e. de- 
opsis of the 
the Prussian 
orees, begins the tale with a Homeric fullness of enu- 
meration. ‘Then follow clear and telling accounts of 
the actions of Saarbruck, Woerth an, and the 
sieges of Metz, Strasbourg and Paris. The crowding 
events of the fall and winter are finally recounted, 
the Paris surrender of January 28th is noted, and the 
work is closed wih a sagacious argument on the in- 
herent corruptions of the Empire, precipitating its 
shame. We shall lay by the book so quickly pre- 
pared by Mr. Landon, as one of the handiest and 
most succinct chronicles of the war that we could 
well imagine or t; it will save us the trouble- 
some consultation of many hundreds of ne pers, 
and the active employment to which we intend to put 
| it will be imitated, we feel confident, by many thou- 
sands of reading and thoughtful people throughout 


the land. 
Autrone’s Drorronary or AutHors. Vol. IIT. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The last volume of. one of the most valuable of 
modern compilations, Though confined to British 
and American authors, seventeen years elapsed 
between the commencement and completion of the 
work. It has already taken its place, with literar 
men, both in England and America, among their 
most valued books of reference, and this place it will 
be likely to retain without a rival, the enormous 
labor involved in its preparation preciuding the iikeli- 
hood of another such work being undertaxen before 
another generation of authors have lived and died. 


Booxs anD Reaprnc. By Noah Porter, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Chas. Scribner & Co. 

In the a of books in the present day, it is 
| of the utmost importance to young men, especially to 
| those who have little leisure to make such a choice, 

and adopt such a course of reading, as will enable 
them to avoid what is worthless, and give their time 
| = to what is really valuable. For this purpose, 
| probably no better work than this of Professor Por- 
ter’s has yet appeared. 


L~ J 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Cuas. Scearpner & Co. : Another volume 
of “‘ The Illustrated Library of Wonders,” “‘ Wonder- 
ful Escapes,” from the French of F. Bernard, and 
the third volume of ‘‘ Chips from a German Work- 
shop.” 

From Carterton: ‘Out of the Foam,” by 
John Esten Cooke ; ‘“‘ Crown Jewels ; or, The Dream 
of an Empire,” by Emma L. Moffett; ‘Life and 
Death,’’ and ‘‘ French Love Songs.”’ 


From T. B. Pererson & Co.: ‘‘ The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood,”’ and ‘‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock,” 
in one volume ; and *‘ Mad Monckton,”’ and ‘‘ After 
Dark,”? by Wilkie Collins, 

From E. P. Durron & Oo.: ‘Shiloh; or, 
Without and Within,’ by W. L. M. Jay. 

From Hurp & Hoveuton: ‘‘A Handbook of 
Legendary and Mythological Art,” by Clara Erskine 
Clement. 

From J. 8. Reprretp: ‘‘The Lovers’ Library ; 
or, Tales of Sentiment and Passion,” 

From E. Srercrer: The first number of Vol. 
IV. of “‘The Workshop,” full of illustrations in 
ornamentation. 

From Virtvz & Yorston: Late numbers of 
“‘The Art Journal.’’ 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


MLLE. JANAUSCHEK appears in Washington 
on the 20th of March, and Joseph Jefferson on the 10th 
of April. 


Lincarp the mime has succeeded Laura’ 
Keene on Lina Edwin’s charming parlor stage—and 
packed the house. 


Mrs. Dion Bovercautt (Agnes Robertson),' 
is coming to America in April, and will play at a 
later date in New York, in a new play by her hus- 
band, entitled «“ Effie.” 


Tur Musical Bulletin for March is a capital 
number—brimful of original literary matter, and 
with plenty of original music—both excellent. This 
old established and handsome musical monthly is one 
of the best of its class. 


Miss Marre Kress has won golden opin- 
ions, from all sorts of ple, by her admirable per- 
formance of classical piano-forte music, at her own 
matinées and elsewhere, and takes rank among the 
very first pianists of the day. 


West has been delighting the dilettanti 
of Boston, during the past week, and from all we 
read, is as tly esteemed there as in New York—a 

eat feather in musical cap, for few artists are 

appy enough to please both publics. 


Marik Seesacn’s engagement at the Stadt 
Theatre, New York, closed on the llth. The most 
noticeable feature of the closing week was her ap- 
pearance in Mosenthal’s drama of ‘Isabella Orsini,” 
in which she was highly successful.” 


Mr. Gye has engaged Madame Parepa- 
Rosa for the London season of Italian opera, beg 
ning at the end of March. This en ment will not 
interfere with her American compaign in the autumn, 
as the London season closes about the end of July. 


Stanor Ranpo.rt is quietly winning for 
himself a seputten as a first-class, conscientious and 
zealous artist. His popularity is steadily incre > 
and his recent successes at Wehli’s and Miss Krebs’s 
matinées were real and thorough. His genius is dra- 
matic, and his magnificent baritone should be devoted 
to opera. 

“Mvucu Apo Asnovt Nornine” has suc- 
ceeded “Richelieu” at Booth’s Theatre, Mr. Edwin 
Booth pepressaeng. Benedick, Mr. Lawrence Barret, 
Don Pedro, Mr. cVicker—father of Mrs. Booth— 
Dogberry, and Miss Pateman, Beatrice. Like its pre- 
decessor, the comedy is mounted in a rich style, and 
its intervals agreeably filled by the orchestra. 


Arperto Lawrence’s trumpet-toned and ex- 
ceptional baritone voice is doing him good service 
in this country. His engagements are plentiful, 
here, there and everywhere, and popularity and pros- 
perity are crowning the efforts of one of the best 
artists who ever descended upon our shores. As 
Watson's Art Journal says, he will soon become a 
neeessity of our Concert Rooms. 


Ture will be a celebration of Shakespeare’s 
birthday on the 23d of April, at Booth’s Theatre, 
when it is the intention of the management to pro- 
duce the long promised “‘ Winter’s Tale,” with Mark 
Smith as Autolycus. The scenery for the production 
is to be of the most elaborate character, and the 
scenic artists have been hard at work for along time 
making the necessary preparations. 


For three mortal months of nights and 
matinées has Bob Sackett (in the person of Mr. James 
Lewis) flirted, prattled, sparkled, pic-nic’dg Sara- 

‘4d and made merry, in the “glittering generality”’ 
called “Saratoga,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre ; 
and, from all appearances, he seems capable of con- 
tinuing this brilliant labor, which he evidently a 

i, till further notice, or (ill Mr. Daly’s patron : 
ape events, likely enough, to be 
1 the Greek Kalends. 





postponed ti 
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BOMBARDMENT OF PARIS.—A BUST OF THE EMPEROR, AND OTHER HOLLOW WARE, SHATTERED BY 
A KRUPP SHELL IN A FOURTH-STORY ROOM, BOULEVARD PORT-ROYAL. 
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PARIS.—A RAID ON THE FIRST LOAD OF VEGETABLES AND OTHER PROVISIONS BROUGHT INTO THE 
HALLES CENTRALES. 


ENVIRONS OF PARIS.—TOLL-TAKING BY THE PRUSSIAN GARRISON AT THE BARRICADES 
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PARIS. —THE DEFENDERS OF FORT MONTROUGE, SAILORS FROM THE FRIGATE ‘LOUIS XIV., 
THE SWISS FRONTIER.—SURRENDER OF THE TROOPS COMMANDED BY GENERAL BOURBAKL. REFUSING TO EVACUATE: 
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RECEPTIONS 


AT THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY, 
WASHINGTON. 


Or all the receptions at Wash- 
ington, the invitations to none 
are more anxiously competed for 
than those of Madame Catacazy, 
the magnificent and noble Rus 
sian Ambassadress. The queenly 
peauty of this lady is well trans- 
lated in our engraved portrait, 
put her charm of manner and 
delicate courtesy escape the art 
of the designer, and must be im- 
agined or—if the reader is one of 
the lucky guests—remembered. 
Our scene at the Ministerial resi- 
dence, when Count and Madame 
Catacazy extend the courtesies of 
their mansion to the best society 
of the capital, is prepared with 
great care and skill by our artist 
kept in Washington during the 
gay season. The saloon, to the 
minutest particulars of its orna- 
ment, is a strict study of what 
is really one of the finest rooms 
in Washington, and even the cos- 
tumes of the Ambassadress and of 
Mrs. General Negley, whom she 
is represented as welcoming, are 
carefully sketched from the actu- 
alities. 

Besides these At Homes, which 
are in the afternoon, the dinners 
given by Madame Catacazy are 
highly appreciated. Banquets ala 
Russe are world-wide in their 
reputation, but how they are man- 
aged and in what they differ from 
other state dinners is not gener- 
ally made public. All fashionable 
dinners nowadays are called din- 
ners a la Russe, but all differ more 
or less from the genuine ambassa- 
dorial exponents of the style so 
named. All have the dinner 
served in courses, and fruit and 
flowers ornamenting the table are 
ready when the guests appear. 
Seats are assigned each guest by 
the host, who has prearranged the 
order in which places shall be 
taken. The host escorts the lady 
of greatest rank ; the lady of the 
house is escorted by the first gen- 
tleman present. Nothing appears 
on the table but the finest of 
table furniture, the damask heavy 
and of beautiful design, the nap- 
kins matching in texture, design, 
and almost in size. These nap- 
kins are folded across the lap 
and thoroughly protect every one 
from spoils of grease, etc. The 











LONDON.—THE PARLIAMENTARY 


OLGA, 


COUNTESS 
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glass and china are exquisite, and 
the monogram OQ. C. (Olga Ca- 
tacazy) appears on each piece. 
A goblet for water and from three 
glasses to three times that num- 
ber are beside each plate. Every 
guest has each dish handed to 
him or her to help him or her- 
seif, and is expected even to carve 
sometimes, This quite terrifies 
most American women, and then 
the host comes to her rescue ; 
but the noble lady sitting oppo- 
site to him is qualified for her 
position as hostess, and helps her- 
self from the most difficult dishes 
with ease. 








A SCENE 


IN THE HALL OF THE BRI. 
TISH PARLIAMENT. 


Durine the sessions of the Bri- 
tish Parliament, the large and 
beautifully-finished hall connect- 
ing the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons is the locality of debates as 
exciting as those conducted in 
each branch of that high body. 
This is the scene of the Lobbyist’s 
labors ; and here members prome- 
nade, and test each other’s humor 
for the important measures to be 
introduced soon after. 

The Lords mingle with the 
Commoners, and at times the 
most distinguished of England’s 
legislators may be seen lounging 
over the marble floor, while await- 
ing the opening of their respec- 
tive houses. After sessions that 
have been prolonged far beyond 
the usual sitting, and marked with 
stormy debates, the members rush 
into this hall, and continue, on 
Many occasions, remarks ruled 
out of order in the regular dis- 
cussion. In our picture, Disraeli, 
solemn and thoughtful, pacesalong 
with a friend ; while John Bright, 
and other well-known members, 
are seen scattered about the apart- 
ment, all in serious converse. 








AN INCIDENT OF THE 
COAL EXCITEMENT. 


Manwanoy City, Pa., has for 
several years past been the ren- 
d2zvous of miners on the strike 
for higher wages. On the arrival 
of the principal mail trains a 
crowd of several thousand per- 
sons will assemble at the post- 
office, and await the delivery of 
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SESSION—SCENE AFTER AN IMPORTANT DEBATE, IN THE HALL BETWEEN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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letters and papers. During the recent trouble 
at the mines this city was, as usual, the scene 
of tatense excitement. Our illustration repre- 
sents an Incident of daily occurrence. A party 
of miners, who were content to work for the 
established price, were kept in employment, 
while the dissatisfied ones ‘knocked off” 
until their employers would agree to honor a 
higher schedule of pay. The workingmen re- 
turned from the mines daily at about five o’clock, 
and as they passed along the principal thorough- 
fare the strikers ranged themselves on either 
side, and hooted their old companions as they 
hurried through the lines, Women and chil- 


dren joined in the taunts, and although great | 


indignation was exhibited, the strikers wisely 
refrained from an attack on the steady miners. 





LAME OLD HUNTSMAN BY 
FIRESIDE. 
I HEAR the echoing sound, 
That stirred my blood in the bygone years, 
When the ringing music filled my ears, 
And made my pulses bound. 





THE 


In a gray November’s morn, 
When the mists are rolling up the hills, 
One cheery note my memory fills— 
The note of my old horn. 


And there it hangs on the wall; 
Fetch it right down to my hand, my boy ; 
You think.it is but an old man’s toy— 
As good as your bat and ball. 


The sport it brings to my mind! 
Til wind it now with my aged breath, 
As I used to wind it at the Death, 

When the Field were far behind ! 


What a rattling run we had, 
When we found in the covert by the Down ; 
And then ran him through the market town, 
Till the folks all thought us mad. 


And then, again in the Vale, 
When we galloped away from Holnest Pound, 
To Forest Oaks, where he went to ground, 
Just under the broken rail. 


Hark, hollo! I hear them now— 


They have headed him down by the Brook ; 


Lucky for those that went to look— 
There he goes, over the brow! 


Tally-ho! For’ard! Away! 
Over the double, and over the plow; 
Steady, my beauties! you'll have him now— 
We're sure of his brush to-day ! 


But it rouses me up too much— 
Come hither, my boy, and hang up the horn 
By the spurs ; that I ever was born 

To hobble about with a crutch! 


‘Tis something to sit, and to think ; 
To be thankful for joys that are past; 
To look forward to those that will last ; 

And the present is only a link. 


I shall hear the who-whoop! some day, 
And I must be in then at the Death; 
One more * Tally-ho!” with my feeble 
breath, 
And I shall be **Gone away !” 


FAITHFUL AND 


FIRM. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Have you heard of the frightful accident 
which happened at Dumpton Station Jast night, 
or, rather, I should say, early this morning ?” 
sald Mrs. Romaine to her husband. 

“No. What is it, and how did it happen ?” 

“The mail train ran into a luggage train, 
and there are I do not know how many persons 
killed and wounded. Dr. Cranston has been 
up all night attending the sufferers.” 

“There must be some mistake, I think, for I 
saw Cranston go by just now, and he would 
surely have called and told us of it, had such a 
dreadful occurrence really happened; but J 
will go and inquire.” 

Soon after Mr. Romaine had left the house, 
Dr. Cranston hurried. into the room out of 
breath. He held out his hand to Mrs. Romaine, 
who pretended not to see it, as she sometimes 
did, when she “‘ owed the doctor one.” At this 
the doctor was in no way disconcerted, being 
well accustomed to Mrs. Romaine’s manner, 
but plunged at once headlong into the errand 
which had brought him in such hot haste and 
at such an early hour to the Rectory. 

“Dare say you have heard all about it; ten 
killed, many more hurt ; little baby saved—all 
my children’s things too big; please lend us 
some of yours, and please to make haste, for 
the poor child’s clothes are covered with its 
mother’s blood. It is no beggar’s brat; the 
mother, though dreadfully mangled, was evi- 
dently a lady ; but let me have tle things—the 
rector sent for them.” 

Mrs. Romaine rang the bell, and told the ser- 
vant to bring the little garments required ; and 
while the doctor was waiting for them, he gave 
her a more detailed account of the accident 
than she had yet heard. 

It was indeed a lamentable sight which the 
small waiting-room of the Dumpton Station 
presented that morning. There lay ten dead 
bodies, in all their ghastliness—ten dead bodies, 
which not many hours ago “had lived, and 
moved, and had their being.” There was one 
amongst the number, the corpse of a young 
female, evidently of a higher class, for her 
¢lothes, though now soiled, stained with blood, 
‘and torn in several places, were of rich mate- 
Tials and fashionably made, She was dressed 
in the deepest mourning, but whether she had 
been handsome or not it was impossible to de- 
termine, for her head and face had been liter- 
‘ally smashed to pieces. The ‘baby had ‘been 
found unhurt lying beside’her, with its clothes 
covered with its mother’s blood. There was 


HIS 


a wedding-ring on the poor young woman’s 


| purse, 

Round her body had been wrapped a plaid 
shawl, fastened with a large silver brooch or 
pin, bearing the device, a dog and a rock, the 
motto “ Faithful and Firm,” and the initials 
A. M. G. This was all the clue which could be 
obtained to lead to her identification, for from 
her linen the name had evidently been most 
carefully removed, 

The Rev. Mr. Romaine shuddered at the sad 
| spectacle thus brought before htm. It was a 
| painful sight to see the poor little infant sleep- 
| ing calmly, totally unconscious that its dress 

was stained with the blood of its own mother. 
Dr. Cranston took the poor little thing home 
with him, but still his mind was filled with mis- 
| givings. He had brought under a roof, already 
| too fully stocked with mouths, another being, 
possessed of a mouth—a growing being, which 
each day would become a greater burden upon 
him. There was plain and wholesome food 
enough for all, he thought ; ‘and for the rest,” 
mused the kind-hearted doctor, “‘I must give 
up my nightly glass of toddy and my cigar.” 

But here a vision of that little delicate crea- 
ture being disciplined under Mrs. Cranston’s 
Spartan code rushed through his mind, and 
again upset all his plans and calculations. 

** No,” he thought, “that will never do; the 
rod and the cane are all very well for great, 
strong children like ours, but it will not do for 
this little creature.” 

The poor, puzzled doctor sat a long time 
with a thoughtful and disturbed countenance, 
passing all these matters in review before him. 
At length a smile lighted up his face—he seized 
his hat and went out. 

He had made up his mind to call upon Miss 
Steadman, who was one of those good old maids 
who are a blessing to the world. She wasa 
well-preserved, rather short, moderately plump, 
beautifully clean, very neatly dressed, smiling, 
cheerful, good-looking, lady-like old maid. 

On the eventful morning of the accident, 
Miss Steadman was sewing in her pretty little 
sitting-room, the windows of which looked into 
her small but lovely little garden, and also 
afforded a fine view of the hills. 

Here Miss Steadman was sitting when a 
sharp knock came on her door, and before 
she had time to say ‘‘ Come in,” Dr. Cranston 
entered, 

Dr. Cranston had known Miss Steadman for 
Many years; in fact, it was whispered abroad 
that had ske only looked the slightest en- 
couragement out of her soft blue eyes on the 
doctor, Mrs. Cranston, née Martha Gubbins, 
would not have wielded the rod as she now 
did. 

After the customary morning salutations had 
been exchanged, Miss Steadman, to the great 
relief of the doctor, commenced the conversa- 
tion by saying: 

‘Oh, doctor! I am so glad you have called, 
for Susan has been horrifying me with a dread- 
ful account of the accident she says has hap- 
pened this morning at Dumpton Station. She 
assures me a hundred or more are killed and 








| wounded.” 


** Indeed, the accident is dreadful, and the 
sight heart-rending enough, but it does not 
quite come up to Susan’s horrible account,” 
replied the doctor; and he then gave a full de- 
scription of the accident and its fatal conse- 
quences. 
tears were rolling down her face, and she 
asked : 


baby ?” 


present at my house, where she must remain 
for a short time, while I advertise ; and then, if 
she is not claimed, she must go to the alms- 
house ;” and he sighed at the idea. 

* Oh, no, poor little thing! that must not be. 
Do you think the child will never be claimed ?” 

‘*T fear the poor little thing is the offspring 
of some imprudent marriage. It is evident by 
the name having been so carefully removed 
from her linen, that the mother endeavored to 
remove every truce whereby she might be re- 
cognized ; and, assisted by this accident, she 
will have succeeded, alas, only too well.” 

“What a sad fate! You think the body is 
that of a young person ?” 

“Oh, yes ; quite a girl—not more than seven- 
teen or eighteen at the most.” 

Miss Steadman remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then, with tears glistening in her 
soft blue eyes, said ; 

** Doctor, I will take the poor litile thing ; 
and although my fortune is small, it can at 
least have the comforts of life, and while I live 
it shall never want a friend.” 

In less than an hour the little foundling was 
sleeping sweetly in Miss Steadman’s arms. 


CHAPTER II. 


Srx months had gone by, and the litt'e child 
had thriven wonderfully under the tender care 
of Miss Steadman. The poor mother had been 
laid in her nameless grave, and the grass had 


remains, 

The few articles which it was hoped might 
lead, at some future time, to the identification 
of the little thing, had been carefully put 
away. 

One morning, as Miss Steadman was cutting 
out some little clothes for her adopted child, 
there was a loud knock at the door, and the 
next minute the servant entered with a letter. 
Miss Steadman was a little surprised, but she 
opened the letter calmly; yet, no sooner had 
she read a few lines than she started, and then 
turned deadly pale. When she had finished it, 
she sat for some time in deep thought; she 





seemed unable to realize it. 
ing already falien upon her head ? 
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| hands trembled. 





When his recital was ended, the | 


“What have you done with the poor little 


begun to grow upon the mound which served | 
to mark the last resting-place of her mangled | 





Had God’s bless- | 


It was a letter from a lawyer, and informed 


sole heiress to all his property. 
No wonder Miss Steadman was agitated ; no 
wonder she changed color, and her soft, small 


the letter in her hand, and never moved. She 
could hardly believe that it was not some pleas- 
ing dream, and yet she felt sad to think that 
the fair Agnes should have so early fallen a vic- 
tim to death’s relentless grasp. She had never 
seen Agnes, but she had heard of her great 
beauty. 

But this sadness gradually wore off. She felt 
it had been the will of God, and she was thank- 
ful, for the little Mary’s sake, that it had fallen 
to her lot. She would now be able to educate 
her and give her every advantage. 

Not wishing to leave a place where she had 
lived so long, she determined to purchase a 
beautiful little cottage not far from where she 
now lived, and which was for sale. This she 
did, and it was in this same lovely place that 
the little Mary Steadman (for she had been 
named after her adopted mother) was brought 
up, and was soon the sunshine of Miss Stead- 
man’s heart. 

* * * * * 

Years have passed, and it is a dark, stormy 
night that Dr. Cranston is called to the death- 
bed of a poor old woman. Bad as the night is, 
he starts off, only thinking of the poor sufferer. 

It was in a bedchamber of an old-fashioned 
farmhouse that the dying woman was lying, 
and waiting anxiously for the dector’s arrival. 

A feeble, shaking voice, telling of the age 
and weakness of its owner, is heard from the 
depths of the bed, asking, in barely audible 
tones, if Dr. Cranston has come. 
that he has not, she says: 

‘Oh! God grant he may not be too late.” 


A moment or two afterward, his step on the | 


stairs announced his arrival. He approached 


the bed, and leaning over it, gently took the | 
thin, shriveled, bloodless hand in his, and said | 


kindly : 

“*Well, Goody, I have come to see you.” 

The pale, wrinkled face of the old woman 
was lighted up with a momentary smile, as she 
said in a low voice: 

“Tt is very kind of you, doctor, to come toa 
poor dying creature like me.” 

“Is there anything upon your mind? 
you afraid to die ?” 

“Oh, no; I have had no wish to remain in 
this world, ever since I lost my poor dear 
young mistress; and if it please God that I 
should join her in heaven, | shall be happy.” 

* But, Goody, it is long since your young mis- 
tress died ; surely, time must have lightened 
your grief?” 


Are 


“Oh, doctor, you little know how I loved | 
sweetest and best that ever | 
lived ; and I care not what they say, she must | 


my child; the 


be an angel in heaven.” And here the poor 
old woman sobbed aloud. 

The doctor administered a restorative, and 
in a few moments she was able to speak again, 


though her voice could scarcely be heard above | 


a whisper. 


“Doctor, I cannot die easy until I have given | 


into your care some papers that I have, of my 
poor dear young mistress ; for there is a young 


gentleman who I am sure would give all he | 


has to possess them. I have written you a 


letter which will explain all the sad story to | 


you.” 
“But, Goody,” said the doctor, ‘* why did 


| you not tell me all this befgre ?” 


“JT did not think that I ought to tell my dear 


young lady’s story to any one ; but now, it lies | 
| heavy on my heart, though God knows I did | 
‘The poor little thing,” he replied, ‘is at | 


it for the best.” 


The remembranee of the past was again too | 
A fainting-lit fol- | 


much for the old woman. 
lowed, from which all efforts of the doctor 
were unable to restore 
passed away during her unconsciousness. 

The doctor wiped a tear from his eyes, and 
taking up the sealed packet, he sadly de- 
scended from the chamber of death. 


CHAPTER IIIf, 


In the last eighteen years many changes had 
taken place, and among others, a handsome 
young clergyman had been installed at the 
little town of Dumpton. 

“There is something wrong with Arthur 
Melville,” said good Dr. Cranston to his daugh- 
ter, as he sat sipping his toddy and smoking 
his cigar; “I hope he is not working too hard 
and making himself ill.” 

“T hope not, for what would become of the 
poor if Mr. Melville was to leave ?’ 

“Ah!” sighed the doctor, as he finished his 


| toddy and threw away the end of his cigar, 


“what would become of them? I will see 
him to-morrow ; and tell him to take more care 
of himself, and prescribe for him, if necessary.” 
Worthy Dr. Cranston, not all your skill could 
do the young man any good; his disease is one 
very prevalent amongst young people ; and is 
as much a necessary ill of manhood, as whoop- 
ing-cough and measles are of childhood. 
Arthur Melville was in love—irretrievably 
in love. He had not, like the timid bather, 
waded only knee-deep. Oh, no—he had 
plunged headlong in, far out of his depth, and 
he had never comie up to the surface again. 
The lovely face of Miss Steadman’s adopted 
child, or niece, as she was called—now a beau- 
tiful girl of eighteen—had won his heart. 
One evening he is sitting by his fireside— 
a lvalf-finished sermon on the table before him ; 
but he cannot write, 


rise up to his mind’s eye; again and again he 
makes a frantic effort to accomplish his ser- 
mon; he seizes a pen, rapidly writes down a 
few words, which he directly after erases ; and 
he is again leaning back in his chair; and 
golden hair and blue eyes are once more before 
him. 
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| An hour or more passes away, during which 
finger, which was unusually broad for that | her that, owing to the sudden death of her | he continues in this dreamy state. At length 
kind of ring; a lock of dark hair, evidently a | cousin, Mr. Steadman, and also his only child, | the clock on the mantel-piece chimes forth the 
| man’s, together with some twenty dollars in | Agnes Steadman, she, as nearest of kin, was | hour of six, and Arthur Melville is arouse 
| gold and bank-notes, had been found in her | 


from his reverie. He jumps up from his chair 
and retires to dress for the evening. , 
To-night he is to be for a few hours in com. 


She sat for some time with | pany with the owner of the blue eyes, and that 


is the reason his mind wanders. He is soon 
ready, and taking his hat and gloves, he issues 
out into the dimly-lighted streets, 

After walking some distance, he opens a gate 
and passes up the drive leading to a good-sized 
comfortable mansion, standing in its own 
rather capacious grounds. 

This is the abode of our friend Migs 
Steadman ; here she had retired with her little 
charge immediately upon the accession of 
fortune—related in a former part of our story, 
Here had the little Mary grown up from a 


| pretty child into a lovely girl, beneath the fos. 


tering care of Miss Steadman. 

Arthur Melville is a great favorite with Migs 
Steadman. The good lay is not blind to the 
attachment which has grown up between her 
beautiful niece and the young clergyman, and 
it meets with her most cordial approval. But 
there are circumstances which, she dreads, will 
prove rather insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of the happiness of the young people, 
The mystery which surrounds Mary’s birth will, 
she fears, stand in the way of her foncest 
wishes—viz., seeing the young couple united 
before she dies. 

Miss Steadman is not ignorant of the fact 
that, though her own niece and future heiress 
might not be considered by the very haughty 
Mrs. Romaine an unsuitable match for her 
nephew, his alliance with a nameless orphan, 





Upon hearing | 


her, and her soul | 


A bright, lovely face, | 
circled with golden hair—soft, liquid blue eyes, | 


who came from no ene knew where, would be 
opposed with all the energy that imperious 
| dame could command, though she might be the 
heiress of all Miss Steadman’s wealth. 

These thoughts trouble her, and she heaves 
rather a deep sigh. This sigh rouses her niece, 
who starts up and throws her arms round Miss 
Steadman ; and, as she knelt at her feet, begged 
her, in tender and anxious tones, to say if any- 
thing was the matter. 

“No, my dear child ; I am very weil, thank 
God ; and thanks also to your kind, tender, 
dutiful care of me, I have very little to make 
me sad.” 

At this minute the door-bell rang, and Mr. 
Melville was announced. A glow of unusual 
brightness lighted up the young man’s gene- 
rally rather placid countenance, and a beaming 
smile of delight shone on his handsome, though 
grave face, as he advanced into the room to 
pay his devoirs to the ladies. 

We thought, but it might have been a mis- 
take, that Arthur kept the hand of the young 
lady rather longer in his grasp than he did that 
of her aunt, and that, from the conscious flush 
which suffused Mary’s face, he might have 
given to his shake a slight additional pressure 
of the hand; but we observed that the finush 
| was one of pleasure, not of annoyance, so we 
| concluded it was all right. 
| During tea, the eyes of the young people 
met more than once, and what they read there 
seemed to give them mutual satisfaction. 

Though Arthur Melville had never declared 
his passion, Mary felt assured she was beloved, 
and, like a sensible girl, she did not a'tempt to 
conceal that she herself wes not indifferent to 

| her handsome lover, 

But Arthur had determined to know his tate, 
and that evening, while Miss Steadman was 
napping over her knitting, he took the oppor- 
tunity to whisper a declaration of love into the 
young lady’s ear, and she, amidst tears and 
blushes, let him know, though words had but 
little to do with the matter, that she returned 
| his affection. 


CHAPTER IV, 


We will now introduce to our reacers Mr. 
| Charles Melville (a distant relation of Artbur 
Melville) and his friend Reginald Edwards. 
When our story commenced they were both 
young men, and Charles Melville the gayest of 
the gay; but, alas! in a few months a sail 
change came over him; there was a lcck of 
deep and settled melancholy upon his hand- 
some face, which told how corrow’s remorse- 
less tocth had eaten its way into his heart. 

His friends wondered and wordered in vain; 
they could not imagine why he had sudcenly 
grown so silent and grave, avoiding, rather 
than seeking, society, as heretofore. 

But there was one person—his friend, Regi- 
nald Edwards, who had been his bosom friend, 
both at school, at a private tutor’s, and in the 
army—who could have revealed the secret of 
Charles Melville’s mysterious sorrow. He could 
have pointed to a dark, wild, January day, 
when, spite of snow and storm, Charles Mel- 
ville had stood supported by his arm, bowed 
down with grief over an open grave in a dis- 
tant churchyard. 

Reginald Edwarés could have told a sad tale 
of youthful passion and imprudence, though 
not of sin, punishec, oh! how severely, which 
had been repeated to their old tutor and hiim- 
self, as they sat one soft spring evening in the 
wel-known study of the snug Rectory. He 
could have spoken of more than cne day, since 
that sad and dreadful one, of which I have 
spoken, when he lad stood with his friend Ly 
a flower-decked mound, overshadowed by & 
simple marble criss, and listened to many % 
broken sentence ot bitter reproach and self- 
remorse which ha‘ fallen from him, at his past 
folly and though'iessness, But Reginald Ed- 
wards was not ihe man to betray a friend's 
secret, whether ‘hat secret was one of joy oF 
sorrow. 

But years hve past, and people have given 
up wondering what was the cause of Charles 
Melville’s sorrow. The two friends are now 
staying at the Rev. Mr. Romaine’s house, and: 
Mrs. Romaine gives a larger party in honor cf 
her cousin Charles's return. 

Charles Melville, tired and worn ost with 
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the day’s proceedings, has sought a few mo- 
ments for rest and quiet in the privacy of his 
own room. 

As he leans back in his easy-chair, with his 
hands clasped above his head, he falls into a 
reverie, which gradually changes into a doze. 
Then it is that days of pleasure and happiness, 
long since past and gone, again come floating 
by on the sea of our memories, and past and 
present mingle themselves together. 

So it was with Charles Melville—he was 
young again, and happy once more, with a fair 
young girlish form, whose years are few, whose 
experience of life is but small, but in whose 
heart there beams a love as intense, as deep, 
as true as though her years were double. 

A slight, very graceful feminine form is 
bending over a harp, and her small white 
hands sweep the chords; the third finger of 
the left hand is encircled with the golden cir- 
clet which gives to the wife alone her wifely 
due of respect and honor. But, alas! by stealth 
only can that golden ring be worn ; its resting- 
place is oftener near its owner's heart than 
round her finger. The rich tones of a sweet 
voice trolling forth a plaintive song are borne 
on the evening breeze, the words finding an 
echo deep down in the very recesses of its 
hearer’s soul, now strike on the young man’s 
ear. 

Charles Melville starts up; he is now wide 
awake. No longer do his eyes rest upon the 
fancied scene of long years ago; but, though 
the scene has vanished, still the voice goes on 
singing another verse of the too well remem- 
bered song. His face is now pale indeed ; he 
sinks his head upon his hand, and groans 
aloud. But still the song continues, as though 
the laceration of his heart was not yet com- 
plete. 

The listener can bear it no longer ; the sad, 
bitter memories of the past rush over his mind; 
the floodgates of his great grief, so long hidden 
deep in the recesses of his very soul, are un 
loosed ; the tears trickle down his cheeks, and 
his breast heaves with convulsive sobs, as an- 
other verse of the song breaks upon his ear. 

Charles Melville rushes from the room and, 
dashing into his friend’s apartment, seizes him 
by the arm, and in a broken voice says: 

“Come with me. I have heard her voice 
singing my old song.” 

Reginald follows in dismay, for ne fears his 
friend’s mind has at last given way under the 
great burden of his grief; but no sooner has 
he gained Meiville’s room than his cheek pales 
and he looks amazed and distressed, for he 
hears a song, a voice he has not heard for 
years, and the owner.of that voice had, as he 
thought, been in the grave for the last eighteen 
years. 

He now began to believe he himself had 
gone mad. 


“Good God! Charles, there fs some deep | 


mystery here.” 

At this minute Charles Melville reeled, and 
would have fallen to the ground, had not the 
strong arm of his friend caught him ; and the 
blood gushed from his mouth as Reginald, lift- 
ing him gently up, laid him on his bed. 

Dr. Cranston was sent for, and, under his 
skillful care, the bleeding was stopped and the 
sufferer restored to consciousness ; but he was 
obliged to remain in his room that evening, 
and it was with a sad heart that Reginald, 
leaving his friend to the care of the doctor, de- 
scended into the drawing-room. 








THE LOVE STORY OF 
MUSSET AND GEORGE SAND. 


In the “Confession of a Child of the Age,” 
by Alfred de Musset, we have an account writ- 
ten from his own point of view—an honorable 
and chivalrous one—in which he takes to him- 
self all the blame of his celebrated relations 
with George Sand. 

It is impossible to speak of Alfred de Musset 
without dwelling upon this connection, which 
would, were it not for its influence not only on 
his life but on his works, properly belong to 
the Chronique Scandaleuse. It was of short du- 
ration, not lasting more than a twelvemonth in 
all, Their acquaintance began in 1832. Inthe 
winter of 1833-4 they went together to Italy; 
here, after six months of travel, Alfred had a 
violent attack of cerebral fever, which nearly 
lost him his life. His companion nursed him 
through his illness, and then, immediately after 
his recovery, they parted, and Alfred came 
back to France alone. Rumor was of course 
busy with inventing reasons why they quar- 
reled, but for a time neither spoke. In the 
same year, however, there appeared in the 
‘Lettres d’un Voyageur” of George Sand, pub- 
lished in the Revue des deux Mondes, a highly 
colored and imaginative portrait, to which we 
shall presently recur, of the poet. Two years 
later came out De Musset’s ** Confession d’un 
Enfant du Siécle,” which, under feigned names 
and other situations, gave an account, most 
generous and even noble, of the wrongs in- 
flicted by the poet himself. Thirteen years 
later, when he was dead, George Sand pub- 
lished her celebrated romance of * Elle et Lui,” 
and this was followed, almost immediately, by 
Paul de Musset’s ‘‘ Lui et Elle.” Never was an 
amour treated with so much detail, and dis- 
cussed from so many points of view. The two 
actors having had their say, a third person 
gives an account, as he says, from authentic 
sources, and the result is an insight into the 
character of both Alfred de Musset and George 
Sand which is extremely valuable. It is be- 
cause the portrait of the poet can be drawn 
from these papers, and because the affair made 
so profound and lasting an impression on him, 
that we must notice an episode, in itself, judged 
from an Anglo-Saxon point of view, discredit- 
able, which yet was the only time in his life 

when the influence of a mind as high as, or 
even higher than, his own, was brought to bear 
upon him. In the “Confession,” Brigitte 
Pierson comes upon the poet’s life like a mints- 


tering angel. She brings him consolation and | 
hope ; she soothes a spirit troubled with turbid 
memories ; she draws out a genius which else 
might have slumbered; she bears with the 
poet’s wayward fancies; she follows his hu- 
mors; she endures his petulance ; she for- 
gives his faults. Not only this: when she dis- 
covers that pity, more than love, is actuating 
her, she resolves to sacrifice her life to him, 
and, while she loves another, never to desist 
from her patient sufferance of all that he makes 
her endure while life remains. In that part of 
the work where their early friendship grows, 
she is the poet’s dream of what a woman may 
be ; in the later part, she represents the image 
left on the poet’s heart of what George Sand 
was to him. And, in discussing his own con- 
duct, he spares himself in nothing; he shows 
how suspicion and jealousy clouded his brain ; 
in the tenderest moments of their love, there 
rises between him and his mistress the spectral 
remembrance of those love-mockeries of Paris. 
He hates himself for the past, because it spoils 
his present; he despises himself for the 
present, because in his selfish passion he makes 
its object suffer. Finally, when he resolves to 
go, when he tears away the chains that have 
become part of his own flesh, and sees Brigitte 
depart, with her real love, he thanks God that 
of three beings who have suffered through his 
faults, only one remains unhappy. 

“Elle et Lui” is written entirely from the 
woman’s point of view. There is none of that 
chivalrous self-sacrifice which made Alfred take 
to himself the whole blame—she deliberately 
makes him the guilty one, the first to break 
the bonds: he is represented, as doubtless he 
was, irritable, full of fancies, wayward, ca- | 
pricious; one day he would rage at her 
like a hurricane, and the next, forgetful of 
the things he had said, would overwhelm 
her with caresses. He would stay away for 
days and nights, and return moody, silent and 
peevish ; he took umbrage at a word, a gesture, 
a look ; he interpreted everything according to 
his present mood; he was more changeable 
than an April day, more unstable than the 
ocean. Only, even while the writer is as it 
were excuipating herself by pouring reproach 
on her poor dead lover, we catch glimpses of 
her own character, which would seem almost 
to justify the savage attack made upon her by 
Paul de Musset. She, too, is jealous ; she, too, 
takes umbrage at a look or a gesture ; she, as 
well as her lover, is capricious ; she, almost at 
a word from him, transfers her affections to 
another ; and when she first parts from Alfred, 
it is to marry her American. The truth ap- 
pears to be that these two sensitive natures, 
both seeking what neither could give—repose 
for the soul—acted as a constant irritant one 
upon the other; the few months they spent to- 
gether were a time of perpetual torment, 
allayed by an ever-renewed hope that, some 
day, would dawn the hour of rest and perfect 
confidence. Two artists, they studied each 
other, and it irritated both to be made the 
object of study. George Sand became Brigitte 
Pierson in her lover’s book. He became Lau- 
rent de Fauve. in hers. The man’s generosity 
is superior to tne woman’s, Laurent is a con- 
temptible, melodramatic self-tormentor; he 
stamps, and raves, and shouts, without any 
cause at all; while his mistress is intended to 
be a saint, but isin reality the most odious of 
creatures. Brigitte Pierson, in the “ Confes- 
sion,” on the other hand, is a perfectly human, 
and sometimes lovable creature, and had Al- 
| fred met with her, their tour in Italy would 
| certainly have been prolonged. 
| Paul de Musset’s book, “Lui et Elle,” is 
| simply an attack on George Sand. It paints 
| her throughout in colors too strong to be re- 
produced here. The curious in the matter may 
read it. Doubtless, many of the incidents are 
true ; but it only proves what might have been 
gatherea from the other two books, that the 
ménage of Mr. and Mrs. Naggleton would be a 
heaven of peace and comfort, compared with 
that of this ill-assorted pair. 

There are points of singular resemblance 
between the ‘ Confessions” and ‘ Elle et Lui,” 
which are yet not due to the resemblance of the 
story so much, as to the similarity of the im- 
pression produced by their union on two acutely 
sensitive minds. We have not space here to 
pick out these. One only may be mentioned, 
the curious night scene in the forest. The 
lovers wander and lose their way, in both 
books. They resolve to pass the night where 
they find themselves. But the man, in telling 
the story, remembers only his mistress’s words 
of consolation and love, and how, with tears, 
they prayed together at a stone, under the 
calm light of the stars. “Thank heaven !” he 
exclaims, ‘we never returned to that rock 
after this night ; it isan altar that has remained 





| upon Great Britain to a satisfactory settlement. 





pure ; it is one of few spectres of my life which 
seem still robed in white when it passes before | 
myeyes.” But the inexorable George tells a dif- 
erentstory. In herwe read how her love left her 
to wander alone, a prey to evil thoughts ; how 
he was found, almost mad with fear and horror, 
because he had seen the spectre of a man bent 
down with vices, staggering with drunkenness, 
pass out of the wood and come toward him, 
and how he looked in his face and saw—him- 
self; and how the rest of the long night she 
followed him, with aching limbs, while he 
rushed from path to path, to escape the memory 
of what he had seen. Surely the former is the 
kindlier story, and were the latter true, which 
| one does not believe, it would better have be- 
come the writer to hide a thing which she 
alone knew of; but Alfred’s story is the true 
one. 





Perrect sleep is the possession, as a rule, 
of childhood only. The healthy child, worn out with 
its day of active life, suddenly sinks to rest, sleeps its 
ten or twelve hours, and wakes, believing, feeling, 
that it has merely closed its eyes and opened them 
again; so deep is its twinkle of oblivion. The sleep 
in this case is the nearest of approaches to actual 








death, and at the same time presents a natural para- 
dox, for it is the cvidence of strongest life. 
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TED NEWSPAPER. 


ENGLISH MEMBERS OF THE 
JOINT HIGH COMMISSION. 


THE Joint High Commission has already held 
several sessions at the State Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and although little has been 
made known of the proceedings, it is said that 
the English Commissioners are pleased with 
the prospects of a speedy and satisfactory ter- 
mination of their labors. 

George Frederick Samuel Robinson, Earl de 
Grey and Ripon, was born in London in 1827, 
and succeeded his father as second Earl Ripon, 
and his uncle as second Earl de Grey in 1859. 
He served as a member of the House of Com- 
mons for Haddersfield, and subsequently for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire from 1853 to 
1859, when he entered the House of Lords. 
He was formerly well known in the House of 
Commons by his courtesy title of Lord Goderich. 
While in the House of Commons he acted with 
the radical party. He was Under-Secretary of 
War in June, 1859; Under-Secretary of State 
for India from January to August, 1861 ; Secre- 
tary of War from 1853 to 1866, and was ap- 
pointed Lord President of the Council in De- 
cember, 1868. The earl is a man of decided | 
talent, and Grand Master of the Masonic fra- 
ternity in England. 

Sir Edward Thornton is well known to the 
American public, having been British Minister 
to this country since the death of Sir Edward 
Bruce. He has had considerable diplomatic 
experience, having represented his country in 
Italy, Brazil, Mexico and several of the South 
American republics. Since his arrival here Sir 
Edward Thornton has displayed much energy 
and ability in his endeavors to bring our claims 


He was created a baronet a short time ago. 

Sir John A. Macdonald, K. C. B., is the 
present Premier of Canada, and is conceded 
to be the foremost statesman of the Dominion. 
He was born in 1815, studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1835. Entering into poli- 
tics as a conservative, he was elected a member 
of the Colonial Parliament in 1844, and has 
ever since represented Kingston. Soon after 
entering Parliament he became a member of 
the then Ministry of Canada, but retired in 
1850. In 1854 he re-entered the Cabinet as 
Attorney-General, resigned in 1862, having 
been Premier for a brief period, and became At- 
torney-General again in 1864, During the follow- 
ing year he was appointed Minister of Militia. 
He was one of the earliest advocates of the 
confederation of the colonies, and was one of 
the delegates from Canada who went to Lon- 
don in 1866 to arrange the terms. 

The Right Hon. Sir Stafford Henry North- 
cote was born in London, October 27th, 1818, 
and is consequently in his fifty-third year. He 
is a graduate of Balliol College, Oxford, in 
which he took a first class in classics ; and was 
adulitted to the bar at the Inner Temple in 
1847. In 1851 he acted as one of the secre- 
taries to the Great Industrial Exhibition, and 
was made a C. B. in recognition of his services. 
He entered Parliament in 1855, when he was 
returned in the Conservative interest from 
Dudley. He represented the borough of Stam- 
ford from 1858 until 1866, when he was elected 
by the freeholders of Devonshire North as their 
spokesman in the House of Commons. Sir 
Stafford was private secretary to Mr. Gladstone 
when the present Premier was President of the 
Board of Trade. When the Earl of Derby suc- 
ceeded to power, on the defeat of Gladstone’s 
Reform Act of 1866, Sir Stafford Northcote 
became President of the Board of Trade; 
whence he was transferred on the retirement 
of Earl Derby to the India Office, and became 
Secretary of State for India. 

Montague Bernard is a man of decided 
ability. He is Professor of International Law 
at Oxford, and is known in connection with 
American questions as the author of a ponder- 
ous work on the neutrality of England during 
our civil war—a publication supposed to have 
been written at the instance of the late Lord 
Clarendon. The work takes the extreme Eng- 
lish view of the case, and is a labored effort to 
prove that the United States have no just cause 
of complaint. 

With the exception of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
perhaps the ablest man in the English Commis- 
sion is Lord Tenterden, the secretary. He has 
very recently come to his title, being better | 
known as Mr. Abbott, of the Foreign Office. 
He is the author of the famous “Notes and 
Observations,” presented by Lord Clarendon 
in answer to Mr. Fish’s dispatch of the 26th of 
September, 1869, upon the Alabama question. 
He is about forty-three years old. 

It will thus be seen that on the British Com- 
mission are two men who have made the Ala- 
bama and kindred questions their peculiar 
study, while upon the fishery and other Can 
dian questions the leading Canadian statesman 
is placed in charge. 








MARVELS OF DISCOVERY. 


ExPERIMENTS with cannon give some singu- 
lar results. Thus a 10-inch projectile strikes a harder 
blow at 2,000 yards than one of 9 inches at the muz- 
zie. A 15-inch Rodman (American) gun keeps up @ 
velocity at 8,000 feet, equal to that of a 68-pounder at 
4,000 feet. 


Wsen the elephants, and other animals of 
the same description at the Jardin des Plantes of 
Paris, were sacrificed to the necessities of the war, 
members of the French Institute were present on the 
spot in order to witness the effects of the shots on the 
huge brutes, and some parts of the body were set 
apart for careful dissection. 


Mr. James Guassrer, F.R.S., of England, 
desiring to discover the influence of the moon on the 
elements, found, after a long series of investigations, 
thaton the ninth day of the moon there was much 
more rain than on any other day, and that on the 
first and last week of the moon there was the least 
amount. He had taken account, from 1815 to 1869, of 





fall amounted to three and seven-tenth inches—the 
largest amount that had fallen in one day at the 
Royal Observatory. From careful observations made 
by him he had no doubt that the moon did exercise 
an influence upon rain. Another of his investiga- 
tions was as to the time of day that rain fe]l most, 
and he had found that the largest quantity of rain 
fell at about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. The whole of 
our rain supply, Mr. Glassier asserts, has its origin 
and fall 00 feet from the earth. 


Am anp Ocran Counrents.—Mr. J. Knox 
Laughton, in a recent contribution to theoretical me- 
teorology, entitled ‘‘ Physical Geography in its Rela- 
tion to the Prevailing Winds and Currents,’’ concludes 
that wind, acting not only on the surface of the sea, 
but, by means of intense friction, to a considerable 
depth, is the chief cause of the numerous Ocean cur- 
rents, His theory is that the whole atmosphere, rela- 
tively to the surface of the earth, continually moves, 
or tends to move, from west to east; and that the 
prevalent local variations from that direction are 
either eddies or deflections, formed in accordance 
with the principles which regulate the motion of 
fluids. It is hardly necessary to add that Mr. Laugh- 
ton’s conclusions are not accepted as correct by many 
prominent scientific investigators. 


Water sometimes plays the part of an acid, 
in combination with a strong base. It is in the con- 
dition of acid that it attacks the quick-lime and slakes 
it. We have the water again occurring in the form 
of watery crystallization, in solid substances, which 
assume a crystalline form when separating from 
water, as alum, gypsum, and many other materials. 
We have it again as a solvent, in which case'it exerts 
a weak affinity for the substances involved, The 
water dissolves not only waters but gases ; in fact, it 
is a universal solvent. Natural waters are never 
pure, owing to solvent properties. Atmospheric 
waters—the snow, the dew, the fog—take up certain 
impu*ities before they reach the earth. They absorb 
acertain porticn of cxygen and nitrogen, they wash 
out the dust floating in the atmosphere, and near the 
seashore the waters contain common galt. In some 
cases we find sulphuric acid, and in others ammonia. 
A human body 4s about three-fourths water. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
Uran salt is the purest known. 


Derroir is to have some Chinese shoe- 
makers. 


PirrspurcH got $96,976 by its water-tax 
last year. 


Wesr Pornt cadets receive $500 a year 
and a ration a day. 


TuReEE original Cardiff giants are in pro- 
cess of erection in Cincinnati. 


Aw inebriate asylum, for women only, is to 
be established in Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin furnished nearly 250,000,000 
feet of lumber during the past year. . 


In Jackson County, W. Va., there is a 
spring strongly impregnated with arsenic. 


In the town of Lee, Mass., there are twenty- 
four paper-mills, owned by twelve companies, 


‘Tux lecture of Wendell Phillips, March 8th, 
in this city, resulted in $1,000 nearly for the French 
Relief Fund. 


TEN mills of the largest class are projected 
2 increase the manufacturing importance of Fall 
iver. 


In the resumption of Hudson River travel, 
a Tro a led off, March sth, with the steamer 
ander . 


Vicrorta has recently given forty acres of 
ner estate in the neighborhood of Coburg'to the chil- 
dren of Prince Albert’s nurse. 


Princess Victorta and her husband, the 
Crown-Prince of Prussia, save nearly a million 
thalers a year out of their income. 


Tus Piegan Indians, about whom little has 
been said since the massacre of last year, are now re- 
ported to be very anxious for peace. 


Srevera. thousand tea plants, received in 


San Francisco last’year from Japan, are 1 bohonaaa 
a plantation on Mr. Brannan’s estate at Calistoga. 


A Pumapetpuia mechanic claims to have 
invented an apparatus for indicating when a car- 
axle i and supporting it till the train can be 
stopped. 


Tue New Orleans ice-factory is one of the 
interesting sights of the city. It runs six machines, 
each costing $25,000 in gold, and freezes sixteen tons 
of ice daily. 


Tue lady students of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College study botany, chemistry, horticulture 
and surveying, and other branches, and make rapid 
progress in them. 


GeneraL Boursakt often, it is said, performs 
the feat of laying a siik handkerchief on the blade of 
his scimitar and shredding it in two with an almost 
imperceptible movement of the arm. 


Tue amount of logs cut in the Wolf River 
(Wiese) pineries is estimated at 100,000,000 feet, 
ess than two-thirds the usual amount; the cause 
has been, lack of snow on the ground. 


ALTHOUGH it was once customary to make 
eve: h pest of the Rocky Mountains 18,000 feet 
in altitude, but one shows 15,000 feet on actual mea- 
surement. There are a remarkable number at just 
14,000 feet. 


A REAL negro prinee, son of the reigning 
King of the Grand Bassa country, ~ i Liberia, 
has arrived in New York, and excited a pleasant in- 
terest by his unsophisticated interest in the: of 
civilization. Of Stewart’s elevator, he said; « 
it was ~ 1! z Up on Bs em} 
observed: “It’s a m e—a nobody 

ts killed!” Of the railway-train, he Bat re- 
earked : “What man CAN do when ’ 
He is called Jacob van Brunn, and 


Tue revisers of the English Bible are not 
behaving in a manner that will give credit to the new 
version when it appears. They were directed to call 
in scholars of all kinds. But they have not invited 
any American, nor any German or Jew. In a mo- 
ment of liberality, they did call in a Unitarian, a 
scholar of high and well-earned repute, Mr. Vance 
Smith, and he is so little of a rationalist that at the 
first meeting he took the communion with them. 
Now, however, they have grown sorry for letting 
even him in, and at the late mee they resolved 
on Mr. Vance Smith's expulsion. is resolution 
was carried by ten tofour. Dean Stanley gave them 
a severe castigation, os them with trying “to 
honor the Saviour’s name a distinct breach of 





every day on which there had been an inch of rain- 
fall, and he had found that on July 26th, 1867, the rain- 


faith.” The Bishop of St. David’s, perhaps the ablest 
man in the Upper Fane, Bes ed his place in. 
the companies of revision in sheer d q 
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ALINE. 


Over her shoulders, a shower of gold, 
Flutters the sweet child’s wealth of hair— 
Most radiant of aureoles, fit to enfold 
The pure girl-face, so fragile and fair. 


The blue eyes glance through the golden 
mist 
Of the tangled tresses the waves among, 
And meet the bright breeze that on wings 
sea-kist 
Bears up aloft the sea’s soft song. 


The song that for none has the same re- 
frain, 
With varying meanings filling the ears, 

Is as pulse of passion, of pleasure, of pain— 
Is sweeter than love, or bitter as tears. 
What are the 

utter, 
As the west wind shudders and raves, 
And, standing, you watch how they flash and 
flutter-— 
The wet, white wings of the waves? 


thoughts that to you 


The sweet, vague hope do they joyously 
murmur, 
That dreams may linger, though distance 
divide ? 
Do they leave the shy, still faith yet firmer 
That hearts will reveal though lips still 
hide ? 


THE LOST LINK ; 


THE FORTUNES OF A WAIF. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—(CONTINUED). 


THE effect was electrical, the proof appeared 
80 fearfully strong ; and the looks and whispers 
were evidently expressive of a general, if reluc- 
tant, belief in the prisoner’s guilt. But still 
Algernon preserved his calmness, though the 


flush of pride and anxious sympathy that had | 


been excited during Olivia’s evidence faded into 
a marble-like pallor when she had disappeared. 

This was the case for the prosecution. The 
prisoner’s counsel then rose. 

““My lord,” he said, ‘‘and gentlemen of the 
jury, I must, I fear, appear to have allowed 
you to bestow more time than should have been 
willingly wasted on evidence that will be found 
most needlessly extracted; but it was only on 


they 





| man is not always known by his coat now-a- 

days.” 

| ‘Quite true,” replied the counsel, with a 
smile. ‘‘ Would you recognize him if you saw 
him again?” 

“T might—in the same spot,” 

Trenchard, “or I might not.” 

“But away — apart,” rejoined the counsel 
| rather testily ; “in fact, have you any notion 

who or what he was ?” 

“None,” said Trenchard; ‘I have told you 
}allIcan. You may examine and cross-examine 
| for hours; but no more can you extract—no 
more than the truth.” 
| The words were uttered in a careless, off- 
| hand sort of way, and then the witness leant 
| lazily against the witness-box, as if he were 
tired of, or indifferent to the whole affair. 

“One moment more, if you please,” resumed 
the counsel. 
upon your oath. 
| possibility, be Mr. Algernon Dacre—returned of 
| course ?” 

“Impossible,” replied Trenchard. 
| impossible, 
| “And what hour might it be then?” 
| “A quarter to four.” 
| Did you leave the churchyard at once ?” 

“Yes; I remounted my horse to return 


answered 


** Quite 


home, but on the road the animal shied, threw | 


| me over his head, and so severely stunned me 
| that I was unconscious for some days; even 
when I recovered sense, the nerves were 80 
completely paralyzed, and the injury to my 
head pronounced so severe, that absolute quiet 


forbidden. Thus it was not till the last few 
days that I became aware of the miserable 
events that had taken place after my accident, 
or the accusation made against an innocent 
man.” 

“That will do,” observed the counsel for the 
defense, with a well-pleased smile. ‘ And now 
I must trouble Lady Ashton to return to the 
witness-box.” 
| Olivia, who had been absent from the court 

during the scene, was now recalled. 
**Lady Ashton, on your oath, can you state 
| the exact time when you reached Beddington 
churchyard ?” 
| ‘At half-past four,” she replied. 
| pointment had been for four o’clock.” 
} “And you said positively that you did not see 
| apy one near the spot. Let me request you to 
| recollect yourself, and say whether you did not 
; meet, the prisoner at the bar on that afternoon. 
I would beg you to be cautious and correct in 





“My ap- 
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‘Now remember that you are | 
Could this person, by any | 


was ordered and the slightest mental exertion | 





‘There has been annoyance and ill-feeling 
| enough already, Olivia,” he said to her. 
| * Heaven knows that from my heart I could 
| forgive him all, It is easy for those who are 

happy to be generous and forgiving, dear wife, 
and I have all that man can wish for on earth, 
while poor Geoffrey has lost everything he val- 
| ued most.” 

Olivia was silent, for in her mind grave 
thoughts and very serious doubts were con- 
nected with Sir Geoffrey, and she did not care 
to unfold them to her husband. 
only concealment she had from him, and she 
kept the secret for his sake. 

‘*Here is the post-bag, Algernon,” she said, 
iooking from the window, and glad of any ex- 
euse for turning the conversation from Sir 
Geoflrey ; ‘‘and now you will have plenty to 
do without flattering me about your present 
amount of felicity. Oh, Algernon, if you don’t 
take care you will make me so vain that I shall 
| be perfectly insufferable.” 
| ‘]T don’t think so,” he replied. ‘You have 
been tested already, and proved to be invulner- 
| able.” 

* Tested,” she said, repeating his words; 
“when, and how ?” 

*** When ’—why, when the public with mighty 
voice gave the verdict in favor of the prima 
donna—and ‘how’—by the homage and the 
flatteries and the plaudits, and—yes, Signora 
Perdita, I'm going to say something very de- 
rogatory, but equally truthful, now—and by 
the ‘puffs’ showered on that vaunted and 
elected prima donna. Nevertheless, Olivia,” 
he continued warmly, “I’m glad I took you 
from that life. I’m prouder of you in your 
| ‘character’ of the gentle home companion, 
| the counselor, the friend, than ever I could be 
in seeing you the courted favorite of the pub- 
lic. By-the-by, Olivia,” he added, “how in 
the name of £. s. d., did you manage the cash 
for that Neapolitan expedition? It must have 
| cost a small fortune. I should not have fancied 
| your purse heavy enough to bear the bur- | 
den.” 
| “Oh, you matter-of-fact old husband of 
mine,” she replied, laughing, ‘how can you 
be so unpoetical as to connect Sirens with 
| *siller’” 
| ‘The Sirens wouldn't be much or do much 
without that ‘siller’ in these modern times 
BS suspect,” he said, merrily; ‘‘‘siller’ is a 
| wonderful incentive to success, I fear. But 
| how did you manage the cash ?” 

“T didn’t manage it at all,” she answered ; 
“for at that time I had none to manage, but I | 





| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


It was the | 


condition that it should be heard and tested to | your reply, for much depends on the accuracy | found a good friend in my dear old maestro, 
the very utmost, that I obtained the service of | and the frankness of your answer.” | Dr. Bartolo. His nephew taught me at Albyns | 
the witness whom I am about to call, as my |} 
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within a stone’s throw now, and time is of con. 
sequence. I fear the horses are all but un. 
manageable, nor is it safe to remain in this 
thick wood ; that last flash of lightning muy 
have done some fearful work.” 

The man’s face was pallid with fear as he 
spoke. . * 

“We had better get out and walk on, Alger- 
non,” said Olivia. ‘Every moment may be 
precious. Come, dear.” 

He helped her from the carriage, and they 
followed their guide along a narrow and shaded 
path till they emerged into a sort of clearing, 
where stood the cottage that had once been 
the abode of Helen Mervyn, and which wag 
now the dying refuge of Alice Dacre. The 
guide stopped, rang the gate-bell gently, and a 
| Servant appeared as if by magic, and without 
waiting for directions or questions, conducted 
the guests within the modest dwelling. 

‘*My lady expects you,” she said, ascending 
a few steps and throwing open the door of the 
room where we first saw Helen Mervyn reclin- 
ing on her invalid couch. And now, as then, 
a form was extended on the bed; but one 
younger, if fairer, and, alas, nearer her end, 
than the unhappy beloved of Rupert Dacre was 
in those days. 

Alice Dacre was beautiful even then, though 
her large dark eyes were unnaturally dilated, 
| and stood out in painful prominence from her 

wasted cheeks. A melancholy smile crossed 
her features as she saw them approach. 

“T knew you would come,” she said—“ | 
knew you would come. I desired to bid you 
farewell—to hear my pardon from your lips— 
and to tell you, Algernon Dacre, how truy ] 
loved you, even when I, in my unworthy dis- 
trust and pride, chased you from me. But it 
was well. She is more worthy of you than J 
ever could have been, and more worthy of the 
station and wealth that she has inherited. You 
will forgive me, Olivia, now that I am dying ; 
you will forgive ail my proud, unfeeling cruelty 
to you ?” 

“*T never resented it, dear Alice,” said Olivia, 
bending down and kissing her, “I knew that 
you were worked on by suspicions and irritat- 
ing appearances and by the acts of others. Do 
not speak of it more ; do not exhaust yourself 
so needlessly. All is forgotten and pardoned.” 

** And you, Algernon ?” said Alice. 

“As truly, Alice, as that I still can love and 
look on you as a dear sister,” he replied. 
‘Tad you been more happy in your marriage, 
I should indeed have rejoicec. Would to 
Heaven that he—that Geoflrey—had been 
more worthy of you; that he had been soft- 
ened and humanized by the love that I believe 
he felt for you.” 





sole answer to the testimony against my client, 
That witness, my lord and gentlemen of the 
jury, is a relative of the deceased, and I believe 
his testimony will be conclusive. The best proof 
I can give of the weight of his testimony is to 
trust entirely to it, sparing you all the usual 
argument and the exordiums which cisplay to 
advantage the eloquenee of such men as my 
learned brother, but prove sometimes sadly 


tedious to the court when longing for an eluci- 


dation of the truth.” 
He ceased, and then the new witness was 
brought into court. He was a man between 


thirty and forty years of age, with a tall, mus- | 


culir form, and a bold, unscrupulous face. 
There was character in every line of that face 
—in the wrinkled brow, the curved and dis- 
tended nostril, the firmly-closed mouth; and 
the eye, which, with its defiant expression, wan- 
dered over the dense masses of the overcrowded 
court. He took the oath with a cynical smile, 
almost a sneer ; evidently to him it was a mere 
empty form and of little importance—perhaps 
none at all, Then he was about to give his evi- 


dence, when his eye became riveted on a darkly- | 


clad and closely-vailed figure in the court ; yet 
there was nothing in her outward appearance 
to claim his attention, and so he seemed to 
think, for in another second he turned to the 
Judge, and the counsel proceeded with the ex- 
amination. 

“Your name ?” he asked, 

“Henry Trenchard, cousin of the deceased,” 
was the reply, in the short, distinct tone of one 
who was perfectly acquainted with such scenes, 
and quite aware of the value of short replies 
and the disadvantage of a redundancy of 
words. 

“You saw your cousin shortly before his 
death ?” resumed the counsel. 

**T did,” he replied. 

‘‘ Be kind enough to state the circumstances, 
and such preliminary events as can materially 
bear on the point, as concisely as possible, if 
you please.” 

A smile crossed the face of the witness at the 
counsel’s words, and then he proceeded: 

‘‘On the morning of the murder I went to 
his hotel on business of importance, and was 
told that he was out, and had gone to or to- 
ward Beddington Park. I went there, and at 
the gate of the churchyard met the prisoner 
hastening frem the spot, and in a state of great 
agitation. He left the churchyard, mounted 
his horse, which had been tied to the gate, and 
passed down the road. I went up the broad 
path through the churchyard, and in about one 
minute met the deceased, who appeared also 
excited and annoyed. I delivered the message 
with which I had been entrusted by his mother, 
and he then requested me to return to her with 
all speed, and say he would follow shortly. I 
left him and quitted the churchyard, and, as I 
did so, a man passed me and walked on in the 
direction of the deceased.” 

Here the witness paused. 

“Can you describe that person?” asked the 
counsel, 

Henry Trenchard hesitated, and those nearest 
to him fancied that again his look sought the 
vailed figure in the court; but only for a second, 
then he replied evasiveiy : 

“T took little notice of him, but I believe he 
was tall and well dressed.” 

* A gentleman ?” inquired the counsel. 

~* Probably,” was the reply ; ‘‘but a gentle_ 


“Lady Ashton, you are bound to answer,” 
P] ? 


| for a short time, and must have given some 


said the Judge, kindly, ‘‘and, as my learned | fabulous account of my ‘powers’ to his uncle, 
| brother observes, frankly and truly.” for when I went to him for advice on leaving 
| ‘YT met Mr. Dacre, my husband,” she said, | Mrs. Mervyyn—and I was almost crazy then with | 
| “about two miles from the spot, and I should | one thing and another—I found him quite ready 
| think the time would be about ten minutes past | to take up my cause, and bring me out at his own 
|four. I am sure it could not be later, as I| expense, I paying him all the money he had 
| reached the churchyard by half-past four.” |} expended for me as soon as I could earn 
| ‘That will do,” said the counsel ; and Olivia | it. Thanks to his admirable teaching, this, be- | 
| retired. | fore long, became easy enough, for Naples is a | 
The counsel for the prisoner then turned tri- | cheap place, and the cost of my musical edu- | 
| umphantly to the Judge and jury. | cation was not a quarter as much as you would | 
' “T submit to the court,” said he, “that I| fancy. So that point being settled, we'll look | 
| have made out a case of alibi for my client, and | over the letters, and see what good the post | 
| that he may claim an acquittal without further | has brought us.” 
| pleading on my part.” The bost-bag contained the average number 
| 
| 





The jury, who had been consulting together | of newspapers and letters of business, compli- | 
for a few minutes, now turned round, and by ment, or friendship , but as Algernon looked | 
| their foreman expressed at once their full satis- | them over, he saw one from a correspondent, | 
| faction as to the innocence of the prisoner, | whose handwriting had been dangerously fa- | 


‘** Hush—hush !” she said, shudderingly. If 
is fearful to think of him, and the dark secret 
that ison my conscience. Oh, Algernon! if | 
did but know what is my duty! I gathered 
the knowledge of his sin in a terrible and ill- 
fated moment. It has weighed on me like an 
incubus ; it drove me nearly to desperation to 
think that, when all else was snatched from 
me, I was still bound to one who had been 
guilty of such deep crimes ; and then, wher ill- 
ness came, and death stared me in the face, J 
lay for long hours, imploring for some direction 
as to my duty. Oh, Algernon! is it right for 
me to conceal such a secret in my own heart ? 
May I not confide it to you, his brother? It 
would ease my heart.” 

“My poor Alice,” he replied, “it shall at 
least be safe with me, if it will ease your con- 
science to confide it te me. Ifit be possible to 


| but that they would wish, if possible, the dis- | 


covery of the weapon with the cipher and arms 
of a younger branch of the Dacres should be ac- 
counted for. 
and the weapon shown to him. 

“T can at once identify it, my lord,” he said, 
“Cas one frequently used by Mr. Mervyn, though 
I cannot say where he obtained it. Possibly it 


and used by him as a convenient and light 
weapon.” 

The jury then, without retiring from the box, 
returned a verdict of ‘* Not Guilty” against the 
prisoner, and with an earnest expression of 
their desire that every shade of suspicion 
should be considered as being removed trom 
his character. 

With a few brief observations from the Judge, 
Algernon Dacre then retired from the dock 
amidst the open applause and silent sympathy 
of the throng. 

Olivia was by her husband’s side, her heart 
full of thankfulness, her silent lip trembling 
with untold emotion. As thus she moved on,a 
quietly-dressed and closely-vailed figure at- 
tracted her attention; there was something 
strangely familiar in the general contour, but 
Olivia had no opportunity for close observation, 
for in another moment the stranger mixed with 
and was lost in the crowd, and Olivia drove off 
with Algernon. But all day long that vailed 
figure was present with her; and, try as she 
might, she could not forget it. 





CHAPTER XLY., AND LAST, 


THREE months had passed, and still no news 
had been heard of Lady Alice, or, as she must 
now be called, Lady Dacre. Sir Geoflrey left the 
country immediately after the murder of Frank 
Mervyn, and no tidings of him reached his na- 
tive place ; unless, indeed, the receipt of the 
circular letters of credit, which were cashed, 
from time to time, could be considered as a 
diary of his movements. 

In the midst of their own happiness, Olivia 
and Algernon did, at times, cherish a longing 
to see the birthplace of the latter; to weep 
over the tomb of the mother of Algernon, the 
beloved of Olivia’s father, and to wander to- 
gether through the apartments and the haunts 
sacred to her memory ; but long as he might to 
visit the old scenes, there were reasons why he 
could not indulge the longing. A meeting 
with Sir Geoffrey was at present out of the 
| question, and until matters were on a different 
footing such a contingency must be avoided. 





Henry Trenchard was recalled, | 


may have been among the arms at Dacre Abbey, | 


mniliar to him once. It was directed to ‘The 
| Countess of Ashton,” and in the trembling but 
| graceful characters of Alice. Olivia tore it 
open. It contained but these words: 


| “Dear OLiviA—I am dying; I have waited 
| till I knew the truth, ere sending for you and 
|for Algernon. I have sought the neighbor- 
| hood where he was born and reared, to have 
|my remains laid near his mother’s, As a 
| Dacre, I have that sad privilege. Come to me, 
| and soon. ALICE DACRE.” 


| There needed little deliberation on this brief 
| missive. In two hours from its receipt Alger- 
| non and Olivia were on the road to the place 
indicated in the address of the letter, and 
which was, as Algernon well remembered, 
about five miles from Dacre Abbey, though he 
had not been aware that any human dwelling 
was in that lonely spot. A postscript, in a yet 
more trembling handwriting, informed them 
that a man would be waiting for them at an inn 
near the place, who weuld conduct them to the 
house, thus, avoiding all unnecessary dclay. 

Olivia’s preparations for the journey did not 
take long, and within half an hour she was 
driving with her husband toward the station. 

‘¢We are going to have a fearful stoim,” said 
Algernon, as he looked from the carriage-win- 
duw. “Hark, how the distant thunder growls, 
and the lightning flashes unceasingly behind 
those heavy clouds !” 

* Heaven help those who are sheiterless,” 
replied Olivia. 

And so they went on their way, and every 


until the sky seemed ablaze with the fire of the 


unceasing. 

Very little delay was incurred, for the person 
indicated by Alice Dacre was in waiting with a 
carriage, and in a few minutes after leaving 
the train they were again en route. 

The way now lay through a wood that had 
frequently been visited by Algernon in other 
days. The horses went on as rapidly as the 
thick trees and uneven nature of the ground 
would permit, until at one terrific and blinding 
flash of lightning they stopped, backed furi- 
ously, and refused to proceed one step further. 
Neither hard words nor hard blows would in- 
duce them to proceed ; they evidently thought 
there was danger in the path, and danger they 
did not care to face. 

“ Tf you would not mind, sir,”’ said the guide, 
coming to the carriage-door, ‘I think it would 
be better to alight and walk on ; the cottage is 





with me. 


moment the storm grew wilder and wilder, | 


heavens and the grand roar of thunder was | 


bury it for ever in oblivion, rely on my eatnest 
desire to do so. If justice to others demands 
that it should be revealed, I will endeavor to 
| do my duty, as his brother and yours.” 
| ** Noble heart—noble heart !” she murmured. 
‘Oh, Olivia! value and cherish it as it de- 
serves. It is of more worth than the broad 
lands of Compton and its ancient title. Make 
him happy, and I can bless you, even though 
you possess all that I most coveted on earth.” 
“* Alice, dearest, if you could but live,” said 


| Olivia, bending down and kissing her tenderly ; 


“if you could but feel how we would cherish 
| you as a sister.” 
| ‘No, no, no,” said Alice. ‘It is impossible, 
| Olivia ; leave us now for afew moments. Even 
you must not hear the wretched secret I have 
| to tell; and which, please Heaven, may yet dic 
You do not fear to leave me with 
| your husband, Olivia?” she added, with the 
| faint shade of the old arch expression glitter- 
| ing in her eyes. 
| Olivia smiled sadly and glided from the room. 
| The whole atmosphere of the house seemed so 
| oppressive, and the scene she had just wit- 
| nessed lay so heavily on her spirits, that she 
| opened the door and went out into the garden. 
| Even inthat momentof sadly engrossed thoughts 
| her attention was attracted by the peculiar up- 

pearance of the old cottage she had just quitted. 
| The old-fashioned gables, the heavy massive 
| iron cross which was fastened to the outer wall 

by iron clamps, and extending, as we have 
| elsewhere said, to within two feet, or even 
less, of the ground. The whole style of the 
place was strange, and attracted her attention 
| as a most remarkable specimen of old-world 
buildings, and unlike anything she had ever 
seen, even in her travels in distant lands. But, 
above all, she noticed the terrible havoc the 
storm had made ; a large oak tree, standing at 
a short distance, was rent to the roots, while 
the ground seemed scorched and cut up by a 
thunderbolt or some cther terrible result of the 
electric fluid. 

Nor had the cottage escaped ; the brickwork 
of one chimney had been completely loosened, 
and Jay in a mass on the sloping roof, while 
the old cross, the relic, and perhaps glory, of 
other days, had been wrenched from the iron 
fastenings in the wall, and hung dangerously 
forward. Olivia approached nearer to examine 
it more closely, and discovered behind the 
lower end of the cross what seemed to be a 
smal! opening in the wall, and which once had 
been securely plastered up, but from which the 
cement had been torn by the sudden removal 
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of the cross from its usuai position. The 
thought struck Olivia that this place had pro- 
bably served, during some of the troublous 
days of England, as a receptacle for treasure, 
either jewels, or family documents, or papers, 
political or religious. Great care had evidently 
been bestowed on the fastening, and nothing 
but some tremendous wrench could either have 
torn it away or removed the cross, which 
seemed now to her to have been placed there 
for the express purpose of concealing. this 
opening. 

From a feeling more of curiosity than any 


stronger motive, Olivia cautiously inserted her | 


hand, and, to her surprise, discovered that the 
opening widened considerably in the interior. 
It was like a flat, narrow box, but without a 
ray of light to show its depth and extent. 
Olivia thrust her hand as far as was possible 
within the narrow opening, and something hard 
rustled against her touch. She continued her 
efforts, and pushed her hand forcibly into the 
narrow space; then she drew it back, with a 
look of eager curiosity in her face. It was a 
hard, stiff parchment that she had drawn from 
the hiding-place, and round it was wrapped 
several small papers, tied with a broad ribbon. 
It was probably some old document, placed 
there by hands long since moldering in the 
grave, and she might have been the uncon- 
scious means of bringing a long-lost secret to 
light, or perhaps of reviving some painful 
memories. 

Tie young countess half shrank from exam- 
ining even the outside of the packet she held, 
and listened for a few moments, anxiously hop- 
ing to hear her husband’s step, that she might | 
place it in his hands, and waic¢ for his advice 
ere glancing at ite contents; but no sound met 
her ears. She hesitated. There could be no- 
thing wrong in deciding to whom the packet 
really belonged, and restoring it to its rightful 
owner. She held it up in the imperfect light. 
There was a brief endorsement on the outside 
of the packet, which she made out with some 
difficulty. But when she had deciphered it, a 
rich flush came in her cheek, and her dark eyes | 
blazed with a sudden light. | 

“Merciful Heaven, how wonderful are thy | 
ways!’ she ejaculated, 

Clasping the packet firmly in her hands, | 
Olivia then hastily re-entered the house, 
* ” * % . 


What had been the secret which had thus 
burdened poor Alice’s heart? There was si- 
lence for some minutes after Olivia had left the 
room, as if she were gathering strenzth to ful- 
fill her purpose ; and when she spoke, it was 
abruptly, and with a sudden effort, as if dis- 
trusting her own strength. 

** Algernon,” she said, ‘*I cannot break gently 
what I have to say. I-must tell you as briefiy 
as I can, or my strength will fail, The dis- 
covery came to me one night, one horrible 
night, soon after the murder of Frank Mervyn. 
Give me wine, Alzernon, or I shall die before 
all that must be said to ease my burdened soul 
shall be spoken,” 

He gave her the stimulant she so needed, 
and then she went on. 

“On the night of which I speak, Geoffrey 
was summoned from the room, and detained so 
long that I wearied of waiting for him, and left | 
the dining-room to go to my own apartments, 
But as I passed the open door of the library, I | 
saw a gleam of light through the door of the 
inner library, and I thought I would just enter 
to listen whether the stranger was gone, and 
Sir Geoffrey likely to rejoin me for coffee in the 
drawing-room, As I advanced, words met my 
ears that chained me to the spot. Algernon, I | 
could not have moved had | desired it, when 
the dreadful truth dawned upon me, My hus- 
band was even then bargaining with an agent | 
of some past offense to insure his continued | 
secrecy and his own safety. | 

““*T tell you,’ were the first words I heard, 
‘that you had no business to hurt the old fel- 
low, I only ordered you to secure the docu- 
ments and papers,’ 

“+ Yes, ‘tat any cost,” were your words, Sir 
Geoffrey,’ replied the man, sullenly, ‘and I 
obeyed you, The old lawyer resisted stoutly ; 
and what with the storm and his obstinacy, and 
your positive orders, the accident happened, | 
Yes—we won't call it “murder,” Sir Geoffrey, | 
though the law might give it that ugly name.’ 

‘The man then went on to bargain with my | 
wretched husband as to the price of his silence, 
not for this deed alone, but for the murder of 
Frank Mervyn, who died by Geoffrey’s hand. 
This man, this Henry Trenchard, saw the deed 
done, and made his money out of it. Geoffrey 
met Frank by accident on that fatal day, and, 
suspecting that he meant to betray certain se- 
crets to Olivia, which have since transpired-—I 
am faint, Algernon, faint unto death.” 

She fell back, and for a few moments he 
thought her soul had gone on its last long 
journey ; but once more she revived, took some 
more wine, and again spoke. 

**T cannot dwell on that horrible event,” she 
resumed ; ** but must now speak for a moment 
of myself and my own acts. 


‘Knowing Geoflrey to be the murderer, it 


drove me nearly mad to hear that you, poor 
innocent Algernon—you, the good and true and 
noble—were accused of the horrid deed ; and I 
determined to save you, at all risks; but I 
thought of Geoffrey aswell. I therefore sought 
for and found Henry Trenchard, and, by the 
promise of almost all I haa in the world, in- 
duced him to come forward at the trial and 
prove the alibi, which saved your life anl 
cleared your fame.” 

“Then the stranger he met at the gate was 
Geoffrey ?” said Alrernon. 

‘6 Yes,” she replied. 

* But Trencharld swore he did not know the 
man,” remarke. Algernon. 

“An oath is nothing to one like Trenchard,” 
replied Alice; ‘‘he laughs at every notion of 
the kind. Besides, Geoffrey’s safety was in- 
cluded in the price I promised. Now you 
know all, I was in court when Trenchard 
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| gave his evidence, to watch him, and see that 


he did not play me false; and I saw you and | 


} 
Olivia leave together. And oh, Algernon, dear 
| friend of happier days, believe me when I say 


joy for yqu in her dear love. And now my 
work is done in this sad world.” 


papers taken from the old lawyer by Henry 
Trenchard—where are they ?” 

“They were deposited with Mrs. Mervyn—or 
Helen Trenchard, as I should call her, and 
used by her as a means of extracting all she 
needed for herself and her son from Geoffrey. 
I know no more. Provably they are lost or 
destroyed. Let me rest now; my strength 
is quite gone, and I feel so weary, so very 
weary.” 

She lay back again, and the hue of death 








that my heart went up in a great burst of 
thankfulness to Heaven for your safety, and | 


“One thing more,” said Algernon: ‘The | 


crept slowly over the wan face. But once more | 


she spoke in low, weak accents. 

‘* Have I not been punished for my injustice 
to you and Olivia ?” she said. ‘I have lost all 
that prompted me to the evil passions which 
destroyed my peace and blighted my better 
feelings, and I am now dying of a broken heart, 
crushed by a load of shame and wretchedness 
that few of my sex ever knew. Algernon, do 
you remember when we first met? Oh, if I had 
Gied when you interfered to save my life, how 
much it would have spared me and oihers !” 


ONLY ON THE 


** Axy one got a light ?” 

* Here, my boy, I have. The best matches 
in the world. Safest thing you can of 

‘“ What, those things? Won’t let them near 
me! I'd have the patentees burnt with fagots 
of ’em. Why, I paid for a box of them, and 
Jessie paid, too—how much do you suppose ? 
Out of a shop, mind you !” 

‘*T can’t tell, I’m sure ; some fancy price. 

“Only fifty thousand dollars. Il tell you 
how. Wait, I can’t give up my smoke, even to 
gratify so just a vendetta. So for once I'll use 
the ill-omened thing. I remember the last 
time I used, or tried to use them—but you shall 
hear.” 


BOX. 





” 


You remember at the time when I and Jessie 
were going on together, old Foxberry, the mil- 
lionaire—so he enjoyed the credit of being 
called, though without any claim to the title, 
as it proved, for he had but seventy thousand 
dollars, and a millionaire, even by courtesy, 
ought to show at least two or three hundred 
thousand, However, he took all the airs, and 
enjoyed all the respect, of one, and so far as he 
was concerned it came to the same thing. He 
really showed a great interest in our cooing 
and wooing—quite beyond what might be ex- 
pected from a money-grubber, such as he had 
been all his life. The liking began on his side, 
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two lockets, but that he wanted one back at 
once “for a bridemaid’s order.” The lockets 
were very pretty, and I admired them greatly. | 


It was hard to choose between them. Iwas in 


dificulty, when Mr. Foxberry decided me by 
roaring out from below that he was ready, that 
the cigars were in, and that we were losing 


the fine day. I had thus to make a hasty 
choice, so I chose one that seemed the 
| most elegant, rolled it up in silver-paper, and 
| packed it up in a neat card-board box. But 
how was I to send back the other locket? A 
capital idea! There was a match-box on the 
chimney-piece, which I emptied, packed away 
the locket in it, and sealed the box in white 
note-paper, tying it round with tape. 


‘*You,” I said to a handful of the matches, | 


‘*must not set the house on fire, and will be of 
use in my waistcoat-pocket.” 
posited them, 

My reverend friend, a little out of humor, 
was still calling for me. I came down with 
many apologies, and away we drove. Before 
we had got a quarter of a mile he called out: 


“Hallo! Just like me, Forgotten my fusee- | 


box. Drive back at once.” 


“ Stop, sir,” Isaid, smiling ; ‘‘I have thought 


of that,’ and pulled out a match from my 


| pocket. He would have hugged me for this fore- 


| thought, 


He said it showed such a true 


| smoking instinct. It certainly did. 


** Just fancy,” he said, holding up his cigar ; 
*T should have let this out, and where should I 
have been then? We don’t pass a village or 

| even a cottage on the road to Three-Cross Ab- 
bey ; and there’s not a house within miles of it ; 
or else, he added, reflectively, ‘I must have 
gone on smoking the whole day and the whole 
of dinner. I tell you solemnly, I think I should 
die if I lost my after-dinner smoke.” 

I was a little facetious on this, making im- 


aginary plans as to how the sacred fire might | 


have been kept in, or propagated; making 
the coachman keep it alive during dinner, and 
the man-servant during the coachman’s dinner, 
and I relieving both. 

“But only think of the risk!” he said. 
** Suppose the cigar got choked, or the fellow 
got drunk, and let it go out, what would be- 


|come of me then? I declare,” he said, with 
| ferocity, “*I’d have the fellow broke and dis- 


through my presenting him with a pound of} 
the very choicest Turkish, which had been sent | 


me asa present, There was his weak place, 
He smoked—smoked day and night, not like ¢ 
chimney which often has its fires banked up, 
but like a mountain on fire, 

“Give me my pipe,” he would say, taking a 
rather selfish view of the cosmogony, ‘‘and I 


| don’t care if the world turns upside-down,” 


Arather weak logician once retorted on him: 


| “But, my dear Mr, Foxberry, if the world 


turns upside-down, you and your pipe mus: 
turn upside-down with it,” 

But Mr. Foxberry had him in a moment, 

‘I say, sir,” he roared, “if you had taken the 
trouble to attend—1 stipulate for the quiet en- 
joyment of my pipe. You like splitting hairs, I 
see,” 

I could see that this old gentleman took a 
kindly interest in my love for Jessie, Between 


missed. I'd work heaven and earth to punish 
him.” 


“Quite right,” I said, langhing, ‘ But I am | 


happy to save the poor wretch from such a 
fate.” : 

“You would not,” he said, stern'y. ‘ Where 
my pipe is concerned, I’d let ncthiag stand in 
the way, I really believe it to be tie elixir of 
life ; and any one that interferes with that sup- 
ply of vital energy I look on as interfering 
with my life. And I would deal with him ac- 
cordingly.” 

The cigars were certainly very good, and, 
after smoking two, he said, ‘*Now, my boy, 
for a bit of self-denial, Not one more till after 
lunch, or dinner, as we may call it; and then 
how we shall relish it! That's the real time 
for enjoyment,” 

We were now at Three-Cross Abbey, a little 
old ruin, in the middle of a sort of waste or 


| common, with hardly a tree or a house near, 


It was a favorite spot fora picnic, as the ruin 
Was picturesque, and moss-grown, and shady, 
sheltering us all from the sun, Jessie and her 
aunt were there waiting to meet us, Jessie 
looking lovely, as, indeed, old Foxberry as 
good as told her during lunch, 

** When you're both installed in a fine house, 


‘she'll look all the better for such a frame. 


huge clouds of smoke he grunted out his ap-— 


probation, 

“IT like you,” he said, * Bob, and that’s a 
great deal. Not so well as my pipe, of course ; 
but more than my money, I like you better 
than the greedy crew who are hunting me 
for it, and who will find themselves disap- 
pointed.” 

Every one, of course, good-naturedly said 
that J was hunting him, which was far from the 
truth, though I own I had the air of it, and 
liked listening to his stories, his grim remarks, 
and, I own, the smoking some rare old cigars 
that he had got from a sea-captain. I visited 
him often when it suited me, took little trouble 
about him, and at last got a hint from a friendly 
solicitor’s clerk that my name figured in “ large 
caps,” and in large figures, too, in his testa- 
ment, The next time old Foxberry was smok- 
ing hard, he said to me: 

‘Why don’t you name a day? Be bold, man 
alive. Pluck up and don’t stand shilly-shally- 


ing. You won’t lose by it in the end,” he said, | 


significantly, “TI tell you,” he added, “I’ve 
got a new box of cigars over. We'll make a 
little party for a drive to Three-Cross Abbey. 
Get her to meet you there. Settle it all off- 
hand, try the new cigars, and have done with 
|B 

I was enchanted. This, indeed, looked like 
business. I wrote off a hasty note to Jessie and 
her aunt, telling them how much depended on 
their coming, and imploring them to attend. 
I wrote also to a jeweler for a couple of Jittle 
lockets, as I wanted to make a tender offering. 
I was very happy and excited, Mr. 'Foxberry 
grew more and more benignant. 

“There are pipes.” he said, ‘*that I knock 
about any way, and throw down after I have 
smoked tuem. There are others I take care of 
and put by carefully. You are a good fellow, 
Bob. Will be a capital smoker one of these 
days, and I'll take care of you.” 

I thanked him cordially. 

Well, the morning came, and the carriage 
was actually at the door. Just then the post 
came in with two letters and a little registered 


card-board box. One was from Jessie, saying | 


| that she was delighted to come. The other 
| was from the jeweler, saying that he sent me 


Some one,” he added, with meaning, “ will 
take care of you both,” 

Dinner was over, and he called to his man 
to bring him his cigar-case out of the carriage. 

‘T never was in a better humor for a cigar, 
and for a good cigar,” he said, ‘After that 
little repast, too, I shall enjuy it the more. 
Here is a good corpulent one for you, and 
another for me, I always say, Give me my 
smoke and the world may turn upside-down. 
Ay, and every human being in it, too,” he 
added, 

We laughed at the jest. Such a little tribute 


was only due to him after the generous declar- 


ation about us, 

“Give ine a light,” he said, sticking the 
cigar into a hole in the extreme corner of his 
mouch, a position which fanatical smokers are 
fone of. 

I drew out my bundle of matches with tri- 


umph. ‘I have half a boxful in my pocket,” | 


Isaid. “It never does to be without them.” 
And I rubbed one on my boot-heel. It missed 
jie. I tried another. It missed also. I tiied 
,athird. It missed again. 

‘“*What are you about?” he said, tesiily. 
“You're very awkward; I thought any fool 
could strike a maich——” 

‘*My boot is damp,” I said, nervously. ‘Til 
try the wall here.” 1 did so, and failed with 
| three more in succession. 

He now lost all patience. ‘You are a more 
stupid fellow than I took you for. Here, give 
’em to me.” He tried himself, but in vain: 
they all failed one after the other. I felt my 
heart sinking. 

‘““The damp must have got at them,” I fal- 
tered, trying again. 


spoils my smoke. Are you a noodle?” 

‘Why, cried Jessie, who had been looking 
at one of them closely, ‘“‘they are safety 
matches! They light only upon the box.” 

Old Foxberry flung his cigar over the wall in 
a fury. He gave me one look and walked 
away to the carriage. I rushed in despair to 
| the coachman and the footman. 
| ‘For Heaven’s sake, a match! 
| dollars for one,” I whispered hoarsely. 
‘Lord bless the man!” said the former, 
| starting, ‘‘what d’ye mean?” 

**A match. amatch! Quick, a common luci- 
fer match !” 

‘T onght to have one,” he said, feeling his 
‘¢ Wait—no—-yes—there is 
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| waistcoat-pocket. 
' one, I do believe.” 


And there I de- | 


“T hate delays,” he said in a passion; “it | 


| He pulled out one—saved! It was as pres 
| cious as a gem, that little splinter of wood. 
Alas! with fraying in his pocket the top had 
all worn off. It was no good struggling with 
| fate. I bowed my head and submitted. All 
| the way back he never opened his lips. When 
| he got out he complained of being ill, and said 
to his housekeeper, ‘‘That blackguard had 
done it purposely,.in hopes of killing me ; but 
I'll be even with him.” The next day he al- 
tered his will, 

“Now,” added Bob, ‘admit that I have 
| Teason to loathe the sight of safety matches 
that light only on the box.” 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 


Mapame Risrort has purchased a palace in 
ilan. 


An attempt has been made to assassinate 
Christian IX., King of Denmark. 


Tennyson's physicians are of opinion that 
the poet-laureate is in danger of losing the use of his 
| eyes, 

Mrs. Krexpatrick, who died at New Bruns- 
| wick recently, left $150,000 to Princeton College and 
$36,000 to Rutgers, 


Prorrssor Huxtey has been elected to suc- 


ceed Charles Dickens as President of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institate. 


GLADSTONE is reported to be in strait- 


ened financial circumstances, occasioned by his lib- 
eral mode of entertaining. 


Tue sole survivor of Lamartine’s family is 
said to be his niece, an aged woman, now living in 
Macon, France, in entirely destitute circumstances, 


Incor Aronort Morr is the Charge d’Af- 
faires of the Japanese Government at Washington, 
accompanying the last arrival of Japanese notabil- 
ities. 


Groworr, a wealthy lumber merchant of 
St. Petersburg, died two years ago, leaving thirty 
} a roubles to his heirs, who have since spent 
| it all, 


Proressor R. F. Humiston, of Cleveland, 
| O., has been made Fellow of the Royal Geological 
| poses, and Fellow of the Royal Chemical Society, of 

ondon. 


| Barry Gray has in the press of Hurd & 
Houghton, of this city, a new volume, entitled “ Cas- 
tles in the Air, and other Phantasies.” It will be 
| published early in April. 


Hoy ek gave lessons in whist a hundred and 
| twenty years ago for a guinea a lesson, and sold his 


| manuscript rules of the game for the same price. 
This was before the publication of his famous book. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Saunders of Philadelphia has 
generously given $100,000 toward the founding of a 
hospital to which patients shall be admitted without 
regard to creed or color, 


Baron Lresia, in his sixty-eighth year, has 
resumed his lectures on chemistry, in the University 
of Munich. His mastery of science has realized to 
him a comfortable fortune. 


Tue Rothschilds are said to have lost from 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000 by the result of the Franco- 
German war. They all believed at first that the 
French would be victorious. 


Horace Howe has recorded a deed giving 
in trust nearly $2,000,000 worth of real estate in San 
Francisco and San Mateo Counties, for the foundation 
of the Mount Eagle University. 


Parson Browntow, though scarcely able to 
walk, or to speak loud enough to be heard, is the mcst 
punctual and regular in his attendance upon tLe 
Senate of all his fellow-members. 


Ex-QvueEn IsaBeELLA has at last surrendered 
all hope of restoration to the throne of Spain, has 
purchased a fine residence in Vienna, and intends to 
make that city her permanent residence. 


Tuomas Huaues is President of the Anglo- 
American Association, lately organized in London, 
for the ee, discussion of international dif- 
| ferences of opinion, whatever they may be. 


{ Baron Josern Eorvos, one of Hungary’s 
most remarkable men, and particularly eminent in 
the dramatic literature of his country, died in Pesth, 
February 2d, holding the portfolio of Minister of Just- 
ice and Instruction. 


GeneraL Uuricn, the heroic defender of 
Strasbourg, is disgusted with La Grande Natici: 
and the ingratitude it has shown him, and contem- 
plates taking up his abode in Basel, Switzerlanc, 
| where he has many admirers. 


| Dr. Josern W. Patmer, whose connection 
| with the Boston press extended further back than 
that of any person now living, and who had been 
connected with the Daily Advertiser for over forty 
years, died recently, aged seventy-five. 


Freperick Dovciass is mentioned as a fit 
person to represent the Territory (late District) ot 
Columbie in Congress. The voters of the Terrilory 
would houor themselves in the election of a man who, 
though born a slave, has achieved a position of power 
and influence. 


Tury have discovered in some remote cor- 
ner of Massachusetts a lineal descendant of Henry 
Dunster, the first President of Harvard College. Th; 
friends of Harvard propose the gratuitous educatior 
at that institution of the little sonof Mr. Dunster, 
who is also named Henry, as an appreciative testi 
monial of the services of his ancestor. 


Tue friends of the late Bishop Kemper 
propose to erect an enduring memorial to him by 
endowing and placing on a permanent basis Kemper 
Hall, in Kenosha, Wis. is is an establishment for 
the education of girls as teachers, with especial refer- 
ence to providing gratuitous education to the daugh- 
ters of Episcopal clergymen of limited means, 


Mr. Heywarp, an English banker. while 
rebuilding the large house at Elleray, near Winder- 
mere, has renovated the old cottage in which Prof. 
Wilson spent a considerable portion of his early mar- 
| ried life, and where two of his eldest children were born. 
| The overshadowing tree associated with the cottage, 

and under which was the favorite ‘ Professor's 
| chair,” has also been carefully preserved by the new 
| proprictor of the estate. 


Tue London Echo relates that when General 
Faidherbe, the Commander of the French Army of 
| the North, was Governor of the Colony of Sen , he 
was greatly harassed by the continual attacks of one 
| of the African chiefs, whom he at last reduced to 
| subjection, and compelled to give hostages for his 
future tranquillity. e chief, as a proof of his faith, 
| gave up his son and his daughter. The general, 
touched by this mark of confidence, treated his cap- 
tives with every attention, and provided for them the 
best education that the colony afforded ; and when, 
| on leaving Senegal, the son was returned to hisfather, 
| the young Africane accompanied the general as his 
| wife. Mme. Faidherbe is both witty and graceful, and 
| quite capable of holding her own in her husband’s 
society. 
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THE SANTO DOMINGO EXPEDITION.—THE GREAT WATER CAVE NEAR SANTO DOMINGO CITY.—-FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ACCOMPANYING THE COMMISSIONERS, 


SCENES IN AND AROUND SANTO! 
DOMINGO CITY. 


Amonc the relics and curiosities of the vicinity 
of Santo Domingo City, are the Columbus Spring 
and the Great Water Cave. The former is situ- 
ated half a mile above the city, on the west 
bank of the Ozama River. It is the only pure 
spring in that neighborhood, and the captains 
of vessela touching at the city send their small- 


boats, with a quantity of barrels, to obtain a | 


supply of drinking-water for their next trip. 

The *“* Water Cave ” is three miles east of the 
city, and is nearly two hundred feet in length. 
The view from the entrance is very grand. 
Beautiful specimens of stalactite and stalagmite 
formations are seen attached to the rocks, while 
at the mouth are strong vines of a single stem, 
which have insinuated themselves through the 
erevices in the dome, and grown until they 
reached the ground, when they have taken 
root, forming a network, through which our 
artist forced his way to the miniature lake. 
This sheet of water is oval in shape, and about 
one hundred yards across. Descending into 
the cave, he, with an exploring party, passed 
the lake by swimming, and reached a sloping, 
shrub-covered hill, eighty or ninety feet high, 
which forms the wall of the cave. The scene 
was picturesque in the extreme, and amply re- 
paid the explorers for the trouble experienced 
in its examination. 








RECEPTION OF COL. McMICHAEL 
BY THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE. 


A STRONGLY favorable argument on the an- 
nexation of Santo Domingo has been made by 
Colonel William McMichael, of the Philadelphia 
North American, a voyager with the Commis- 
sion in the Tennessee, returned by the Tybee. 
The occasion was that of a complimentary din- 
ner, tendered to Colonel McMichael on March 
4th by the Philadelphia Union League Club in 
their banquet-hall. Colonel McMichael had 
been expressly invited by President Grant to 
accompany the Commissioners in their ship, 
and his earlier return and confidential position 
give his published views importance as the first 
semi-official expression of the leanings of the 
President’s messengers. The Colonel, on being 
introduced by Colonel Henry K. Bingham, made 
some remarks, in the course of which he ob- 
served : 

“ Admitting a difference of opinion upon the 
general question, we all want information on 
the following points, on which I am satisfied, 
after the full and penetrating investigation to 
which this affair has been subjected by the offi- 
cials and correspondents : 

**First—No United States Government official 
is interested in any way in any lands, mines, 
con bonds, or property of any kind what- 
ever in the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

© is at least as fertile as Cuba. 


| uneducated. 





The mines are rich but undeveloped. 


‘ Third—The people are intelligent, although | “* Fifth—The Bay of Samana is worth two | 
They have no slavery to unfit | million Collars, which would pay off the debt, 
them for freedom. leaving the public land over. Say this is one- | 
‘‘ Fourth—While we were there, the weather | fourth of the republic, or 3,520,000 acres (the 
was a mild edition of the American autumn. | whole area being 22,000 square miles), and 
The hardest working and best informed man | averaging it at fitty cents an acre, the new con- 
we met is an American, who has been ‘there | cern would start with a clear capital of one mil- 
some years, and never been sick. lion six hundred and seventy thousand dollars, 


HENRY D. COOKE, ESQ., RECENTLY CHOSEN GOVERNOR OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA,—FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 








| Valparaiso, Chile. 
| facts and statistics tending to show the value 
| and feasibility of running a line of steamships 
| directly from New York to San Francisco, and 





The population is now 120,000. By the time it 
doubles, land will not be so cheap.” 





HENRY D. COOKE. 


HENRY D. Cooke, chosen Governor of the 
District of Columbia, is a member of the firm 
of Jay Cooke & Co., the eminent bankers, 
and President of the First National Bank of 
Washington. He was born in Sandusky, 0O., 
November 23d, 1825, his father being one of 
the original settlers of that portion of the State, 
and for many years a most prominent citizen 
and lawyer. At the age of fifteen Mr. Cooke 
entered Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa., and 
after remaining there two years, completed 
his collegiate course at Transylvania University, 
Kentucky, graduating with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. 

Mr. Cooke, after graduating, entered the law 
office of his brother, Pitt Cooke, of the firm of 
Beecher & Cooke. He continued his legal 
studies in the city of Philadelphia, and while 
there he was a frequent cont.ibutor to the 
literary journals and magazines of the day. 

In 1846-7 Mr. Cooke’s health being somewhat 
impaired, he accepted a position in the consu- 


| lar office of his brother-in-law, the Hon. Wil- 


liam G. Morehead, then United States Consul, 
under the administration of President Polk, at 
While abroad he gathered 


these made such an impression on President 


| Polk, that he called the attention of Congress 
|to the matter in an annual message. 
| years later the line was in successful opera- 


Two 


tion. 


In the summer of 1847 Mr. Cooke visited 
California in charge of a ship laden with sup- 
plies for the United States Army and with gen- 
eral merchandise, and during the two or three 
succeeding years he devoted himself entirely 
to commercial pursuits, being engaged in trad- 
ing between San Franciscoand South American 
ports, 

In commercial enterprises Mr. Cooke was 
very prosperous, and toward the close of 1849 
he returned to the Atlantic States, and married 
in Utica, N. Y., the daughter of Dr. Eras- 
tus Humphreys, an eminent physician of that 


| city. Mr. Cooke’s entire means were swept 
| away by losses occasioned by the terrible fires 


that occurred in San Francisco, and incidental 
business relations with other sufferers. He 
then established himself in Philadelphia as a 


| journalist, and shortly after removed to San- 


dusky, 0., where he wrote strongly in favor 
of increased railroad facilities. In 1861 he be- 
came a member of the firm of Jay Cooke & 
Co., of which his brother was the senior mem- 
ber, and took charge of the banking-house of 
that firm in the city of Washington. 

In the summer of 1864 Mr. Cooke went 
abroad, Whilst in Europe he visited the dif- 
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THE SANTO DOMINGO EXPEDITION.—REPORT ON THE LABORS OF THE COMMISSION, MADE BY COLONEL WILLIAM MCMICHAEL AT THE COMPLIMENTARY BANQUET 





THE LATE MR. T. W. 
THE PLAY OF ‘‘ OURS, 


ROBERTSON, AUTHOR OF 
” AND OTHER DRAMAS. 


ferent financial centres, and was 
successful in his efforts to enlist the 
services of bankers and capitalists 
in the loans of the United States. 

From this epoch in the active 
and useful career of Henry D. 
Cooke, up to the present time, all 
the residents of the District of 
Columbia are perfectly familiar. 

In his religious sentiments Mr. 
Cooke is a devoted Episcopalian. 
Grace Church, Georgetown, Rev. 
J. Eastman Brown, Rector, was 
built and presented for free use 
by Mr. Cooke. 

To Mr. Cooke the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Washing- 
ton are mainly indebted for their 
elegant building on Ninth and D 
streets, whose beautiful and im- 
posing architecture will long be 
a pride of the National Capital. 





THE LATE T. W. 
ERTSON. 


Mr. T. W. ROBERTSON, the well- 
known dramatist, died at his resi- 
dence, near London, on the 3d of 
February last, in the forty-third 
year of his age. Of entirely theat- 
rical parentage, his first acquaint- 
ance with the stage began at a 
very early period. His earliest 
contribution to the stage was a 
two-act drama, entitled ‘A Night’s 

Adventure,” brought out at the 
Olympic Theatre, London, in 1851. 

For the last eleven years he 
has maintained a prominent posi- 
tion as a dramatic author, and 
merits attention as having fur- 
nished for histrionic talent a 
number of natural characters, 
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UNION LEAGUE, MARCH 4TH.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


| 


‘and much elegant dialogue, frequently marked 
| with many felicities of diction. 

His best-known works are * Society,” ‘ Ours,” 
|“ Caste,” “School,” and “M. P.” His last 
work, a comedy on “ War,” was brought out 
at the St, James’s Theatre, and withdrawn the 
night of the author’ 8 death. 


THE LATE BISHOP ANDREW, 
OF THE M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH. 


| THE Rev. James Osgood Andrew, Senior 
| Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, died at Mobile, March 2d. Bishop Andrew 
was born in Elbert County, Ga., in 1793, 
and was, therefore, seventy-eight years of age 
at the time of his death. He led an exceed- 
ingly active life—his first sermon having been 
preached in 1811, and his last in New Orleans 
on Sunday, February 19th, ult., and he was es- 
teemed to be a man of great learning and 
intellectual vigor. He was made the direct 
cause of the schism and final separation of the 
Methodist Church, North and South; and his 
name will thus always retain historical celeb- 
rity apart from any reputation attaching to his 
attainments and services. 

At the General Conference in New York in 
1844, Bishop Andrew, who had married a lady 
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possessing slaves, was requested for that reason 
by a large number of members to resign. 

He did not do so, and subsequently an act was 
passed by a majority of the Conference, re- 
quiring him to desist from the exercise of his 
Episcopal functions. Upon this the representa- 
tives of thirteen annual Conferences embraced | 
in the slaveho!ding States, presented a declara- | 
tion setting forth their solemn belief that a 
continuance of the jurisdiction of the General 
Conference over the annual Conferences thus | 


| represented would be inconsistent with the | 


success of the Methodist ministry in the slave- 
holding States. Subsequently the General Con- 
ference considered a plan of separation. This 
contemplated an amicable adjustment of bound- 
aries, and afair division of property. Disagree- 
ments, however, arose, the South alleging that 
the North wanted all ‘the property. Suit was, 
however, brought in the United States Courts 
by the Southern Branch to enforce a division of 
the property of the General Book Concern, pre- 
viously held in common. The Court sustained | 
the action, and thus the split was made effect- | 
ual and irrevocable. 

It is a satisfaction to reflect that Bishop 
Andrew lived long enough to see what was 
the occasion of both religious and civil hostility | | 
swept away, and to resume in every sense | 








THE SANTO DOMINGO EXPEDITION.—COLUMBUS SPRING, NEAR SANTO DOMINGO CITY, THE RESERVOIR FROM WHICH SHIPS 
PUTTING INTO THAT PORT ARE SUPPLIED.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ACCOMPANYING 
T3E EXPEDITION. 
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THE LATE JAMES OSGOOD ANDREW, SENIOR 
BISHOP OF THE M. E. CHURCH, SOUTH. 


those relations of amity over 
which slavery had cast such a 
cloud 


A CROCODILE. 


THE Lake of Peten, in Central 
America, has no outlet to the sea. 
It occupies the centre of a terri- 
torial basin, of which that of the 
Great Salt Lake affords us an 
example. Its fishes are peculiar, 
and among its reedy shores is 
found a new and distinct species 
of crocodile, to which the scien- 
tific world has given the name 
of * C0. Morelet.” A graphic ac 
count of this creature is given by 
the Chevalier Morelet, in his 
“Travels in Central America,” 
just published by Leypoldt & Holt, 
in the translation of Mrs. M. F. 
Squier : 

‘One morning a crocodile was 
brought to me alive ; it was three 
yards in length, and had been 
captured in the lake. The fisher- 
men had caught it with a hook 
baited with the heart of a bullock. 
I had it fastened, by the line 
with which it had been caught, at 
a reasonable and safe distance 
from my hammock. During the 
day it gave great signs of irrita- 
tion, springing forward suddenly 
to the full extent of the cord 
which confined it, then sinking 
back with its jaws wide open in 
a state of perfect quiet. Toward 
evening I administered to hima 
strong dose of arsenical soap, 
and hoped to find him dead in 
the morning, when I proposed to 
prepare him skillfully so as to 
prevent decomposition, which 
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takes place rapidly under the tropics. The 
agonies occasioned by the poison I had ad- 
ministered redoubled his fury; writhing in 
ell directions, and giving out strangely agon- 
izing sounds, for a long time he prevented 
us from sleeping. Morin, however, finally 
dozed off, and after a while I succeeded in fol- 
lowing his example, but my sleep was early 
interrupted by a strange, hoarse noise close to 
my bed, accompanied by a suffocating, musky 
odor. I started up in my hammock, and 
hastily struck a match, by the dim and fitful 
light of which I discovered that the horrible 
reptile had broken from his fastenings and had 
taken up a position directly under my ham- 
mock. 

‘* By a sudden and desperate effort, for I was 
still feeble from illness, I managed to clamber 
up to the cross-beams of the house, from which 
my hammock was suspended, whence I shouted 
vigorously to Morin. As usual, he slept 
soundly, and was not a little startled on hear- 
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ing a voice from aloft. During the day I had | 
been despondent, and had talked of death, and 
he had gone to sleep full of the gloomiest fore- 
bodings. His first impression on waking there- 
fore, was, that he heard the call of a departed 
spirit on its way to the clouds. But I soon 
convinced him of my actual existence, and 
that I was only temporarily sojourning on high. 
Reassured, he leaped up, and seizing a aatchet, 
which was close at hand, moved resolutely 
across the room, and opened the solitary win- 
Gow of our apartment, admitting a faint flush 
of light, by the aid of which we ascertained 
the position of our unhappy monster. He was 
entirely motionless, except when now and then 
he opened his bronzed jaws, aud gave outa 
cry of agony. My position was by no means a 
comfortable one, and I felt greatly relieved 
when, after some difficulty, Morin succeeded 
in getting a noose around the neck of the ex- 
piring reptile, by means of which we suspended | 
him to the cross-beam on which I was perched. | 
He struggled but little, for the poison had 

nearly done its work, and in an hour he was 

dead. I carried his skin to Paris, where it was 

stuffed, and he now figures in all his native ug- 

liness in the museum of that city.” 











THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN | 
AND VIRGINIA COMPARED. 


THE coal area naturally depending upon the New 
River and Kanawha Valleys for its outlet (in fact, by 
its contour inaccessible by other passable outlets) em- 
braces a territory of over six thousand square miles, 
the extent of which is more readily comprehended 
when the fact is stated that itis quite equal in super- 
ficial extent to the whole productive coal area of 
Great Britain, from which is now mined over one 
hundred million tons per annum. 

The great variety and fine quality of the coal of the 
middle sections of this fleld are well known and fre- | 
quently attested. 

The fine fatty bituminous, the splint, and the can- 
nal are the principal varieties. The work “Coal, | 
Iron, and Oil,” by Daddow & Bannan, edition of | 
1866, page 340, speaking of this location and its coal 
says: “Coal River, Elk River, and Gauley diverge | 
from the Great Kanawha, and spread their branches , 
over one of the richest and most magnificent coal 
regions in the world, and bring down their wealth 
to one common centre on the Great Kanawha. The 
coals of this region generally are better, purer, and 
more available for all the requirements of trade and 
manufacture than the coal from any other portion of | 
the Alleghany coal-field, The seams of coal are more 


numerous and their thickness greater than in any | 


other portion of thiscoal-field; it can be mined | 
cheaper and with more economy generally, under 
the same rates of labor, than in any other region in | 
this country, without exception. 

There is no region in the world where less physical | 
labor will prepare a mine for delivery of coal at the | 
drift’s mouth. | 

This will be made clearer by a comparison of the 
position of coal here and in Great Britain in this | 
respect. 

In Great Britain, and in fact in almost all of the 
European coal-fields, the coal is deep below the water- | 
level. . To reach the seams requires the expenditure of 
years of labor and vast sums of money in sinking 
shafts or pits, and in erecting pumping and hoisting 
machinery, to be maintained and renewed at heavy 
annual expense. It is authoritatively stated, that the 
cost of sinking shafts in the Newcastle region of 
England to the depth of one thousand feet, has been, 
in many instances, one thousand dollars per yard. 
In the great northern coal-fleld of Great Britain, pro- 
ducing twenty million tons per annum, there are 
two hundred pits or shafts, costing in first outlay, for 
sinking and machinery, fifty millions of dollars, to 
which must be added the necessary expense of con- 
structing and maintaining proper air-courses and their 
accessories requisite to the safety of the employés. 

There is now invested simply in pits and machinery 
for pumping and hoisting the one hundred miilion 
tons produced in Great Britain, two hundred million 
dollars, and this vast sum is destined to utter destruc- 
tion in serving the purpose for which it was used. 

These pits and machinery being constructed, they 
involve a certain amount of labor for every ton of 
coal got, in addition to their cost and renewal. 

Now, in this great Virginia coal-fleld, crossed by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Rallroad, nature has already 
sunk all the necessary pits and shafts, which need 
neither repair, renewal, or labor to work them. The 
laws of gravity have provided the most perfect, per- 
manent, and costless pumping machinery ; and the 
most perfect ventilation of the mines and safety of 
the employés, instead of requiring scientific know- 
ledge and anxious thought, is simply a matter of the 
most ordinary care, the almost perfect freedom from 
noxious gases being the natural result of the posi- 
tion of the coal strata. 








No wonptr the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
wants every one who is ruptured to call on Dr. 
Sherman, 

“ INTERESTING TO THE RUPTURED. 

‘In another part of this paper we publish a com- 
munication concerning Dr. Sherman and his system 
of trea hernia, as it was handed in by the writer, 
who is well known to us to be a responsible and re- 
liable citizen, whose only interest seems to be the 
good of his fellow-man. e advise those interested 
pms aaa statement, for the truth of which we 
vouch. 


The above coming from M. M. Pomeroy, editor of 





the Weekly Democrat, removes any doubt as to the 


efficacy of Dr. Sherman’s method of treating rupture, 
Trusses, it is said, mortify the ruptured, keep them in 
constant sufferiug and danger, and rather tend to 
aggravate than cure rupture. The following is the 
communication to which Mr, Pomeroy alludes : 
RUPTURE AND ITS CURE ! 

To the Editor of the Democrat : 

From my earliest recollection I was a victim to that 


most dispiriting affliction, rupture — consequently, | 
trusses. I might say, a slave bound in irons, for a | 
person under subjection of rupture and truss is truly | 


a slave, perpetually sighing for freedom from both. 
Yes, with the incessant danger from one, and the 


continual afflictions from the other, I looked into the | 
future of life with little satisfaction. In the pursuit of | 


my business I was often required to exert myself, 
which I did, with great peril and discomfort. I sought 
relief from various trusses and doctors, but to be as 


frequently disappointed, until, by a resolution of | 


my own, Iconsulted Dr. Sherman, of 697 Broadway, 
this city. I say by a will of my own, because I first 
went to see my family physician, and he done all he 
could to discourage me, saying I could not be cured— 


I had been ruptured too long ; that he knew nothing | 


about Dr. Sherman and his method of cure—believed 
it was all humbug. Many of my friends had the same 
impression, taking the old theory, once ruptured, 
never cured. But my interest was greater than theirs. 
I felt something could be done, though I had often 
been disappointed and discouraged. I was the suf- 
ferer from rupture on both sider, and knew they could 
not realize my condition.. I had repeatedly seen state- 
ments of others that had been cured by Dr. Sher- 


man’s system, and I believed them. Hence, I con- | 
sulted him, felt encouraged, had the application made | 
| for cure, from which moment I experienced a security 


and ability to labor which was truly gratifying, and 
strengthened my confidence as I progressed in the 
treatment, until my brightest hopes were realized in 
the confirmation of a complete restoration, 

Having tested the reality of this cure for more than 
a year, I feel as though I would be doing my duty 
toward others having this affliction by making this 
statement. There are, doubtless, thousands in this 
city who can be as perfectly restoreu by adopting the 
same means. I believe with the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, that ‘“ Dr. Sherman’s success in this specialty 
should be heralded throughout the land.’’ Any one 


| wishing to see mein person can obtain my address 


by applying at the officeof Pomerow Jemocrat. 
R. P. J. 


In a late issue of this paper (that dated | 
March 4th), a regretable type-error occurred, by which | 


the reported profit of a most worthy investment suf- 


fered in our recital. Owing to defective printing in | 


Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co.’s circular, sent us as the 
basis of our announcement—a figure 8 resembling a 
8—we declared that $1,100 invested in Northern Pacific 
7-30’s would yield annually $30.30, gold. It should 
have been $80.50, gold. The corrected announcement 
is this, in full: 

1,100 currency invested now in United States 
5-20’s will yield per year in gold, say $62. $1,100, 


| currency, invested now in Northern Pacific 7-30’s will 


yield per year, in gold, $80.20. Here is a difference in 
annual income of nearly one-third, besides a ditfer- 
ence of 7 to 10 per cent. in principal, when both 
classes of bonds are redeemed.” 








It is a great mistake to suppose that the cause 
of rheumatism, neuralgia or gout exists where the 
pain is experienced. The source of these diseases is 
generally urea in the blood, and it is one of the 
special properties of DR. WALKER’S VEGETABLE VINE- 
GAR BITTEkKS to neutralize this deposit, while it reno- 
vates the relaxed kidneys and thus prevents them 
from permitting a portion of their secretion to escape 
through improper channels. Torpidity of the sto- 
mach has also much to do with the vitiation of the 
blood, and upon this organ the Bitters act directly as 
a stimulant and invigorant. 





WATCHES THAT ARE WatcHeEs.—We shall be 
pleased to send our Descriptive Price List of Genuine 
Waltham Watches, together with an illustrated pam- 
phiet, entitled “A History of Watchmaking,’’ to all 
who send us their address. No matter how remote 
you are from New York, we can sell you a watch at 
the same price as if you were here. When you write, 
mention that you saw this notice in FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. HOWARD & CO., .865 
Broadway, N. Y. 











Bosronrans and visitors to Boston know 
well how rapidly the business of Messrs. A. Williams 
& Co., of No. 135 Washington Street, Boston, has 
been increasing, in the wey of news and magazine 
vending ; under the skillful management, combined 
with the personal popularity of the head of the firm, 
the store is the favorite headquarters of the: whole- 
sale and retail periodical trade for New England. 
The firm have just associated with them Mr, 
Charles L. Dazirell, erst of 100 Washington Street, and 
the whole large business in retail periodical-selling 
will be concentrated at the aforesaid ‘“‘Old Corner,” 
junction of School and Washington Streets. 


the blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils 
and sores which are merely emblems of the rotten- 
ness within. 





Tue machines manufactured by the Davis 
Sewing Machine Co., of Watertown, N. Y., are highly 
recommended by those who have used them. ‘They 
are strong, neatly constructed, can be operated by a 
child, and are not Hable to get out of order. The 
Company have lately increased their facilities for sup- 
plying the demands for their popular machines, and 
in view of their high merit we call attention to the 
advertisement of the Company in this number. 








On March 6th, the town of Groton Junction, 
Mass., was reinaugurated under the name of Ayer—a 
name all of whose associations are those of balm and 
healing, in connection with the world-famous reme- 
dies prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer, of Lowell. The doc- 
tor’s speech recurring to the poetic Scotch memories 
of the name, to the fame of the Ayrshire bard, and to 
the mission of benefaction it is his own privilege to 
fill, was listened to with great satisfaction. 





To rvcreasE and thicken the growth of the 
hair, use Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 
Nothing better known to Science. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, of 1 Union Square, | 


and 30 South William Street, New York, keep con- 
stantly on hand complete lines of Family Groceries 
of the choiccst quality. Their wine-ccllar is very cx- 





| tensive, and embraces wines, whiskies and brandies, 

| in which the public, and invalids in particular, can 

| place full reliance, as tuey are not exceiled for purity, 
flavor and age. 








Tue ADveERTISER’s GazETrEe contains much 
| information of value to every one who advertises in 
newspapers. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the New York 
Advertising Agents, are the publishers. Sample 
copy sent to any address for 25 cents. 


Crromosand Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 


NY YOUNG LADY WHO WILL 
“™ forward her address, with four two-cent postage 
| Stamps inclosed, will receive the ONCE A WEEK 
| gratis for four weeks. 

} FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
537 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 





For Moth Patches, 
Freckles and ian, 


Use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. It is 
reliable and harmless, Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 

| PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 8U8-20 





Special Announcement. 
| Dr. Abel Stevens is now associated with Dr. 
| Crooks in the editorial management of The Me- 
| thodist, a live, wide-awake, independent, scholarly, 
| sound and reliable Famiity Newspaper, accepta- 

ble to all lovers of Earnest Christianity, 

whether Methodists or not, 

Sa--To meet a growing demand for The Me- 
thodist, we have made arrangements by which the 
| American News Company will act as our exclusive 

agents for supplying News-dealers, so that here- | 
| after the paper may be found at the news-stands. 
| gapEvery week a LecturesRoom Talk, by 
| Rev. H. W. Beecher. | 

gaz Every other week a Great Sermon in full | 
from Spurgeon and others. 

aay Yearly Subscriptions of $2.50 may be sent di- 
rect to our office (by registered letter, money order, 
or draft, or paid to a local canvassing agent. Speci- 
men copies free. 


G. C. HALSTED, Publisher, 


$60,000.00 


! 
i 
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BEAVER BRAND 


SILK FINISHED 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and are 
distinguished for their sillky appearance, bri:liant 
lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. Being 
made of the very finest material,they positivelyex- 








114 Nassau Street, New York. 
B ROTHERS, 
TAKE IT TO YOUR SISTERS, 


*“ Once a Week.” 


THE YOUNG LADY’S OWN JOURNAL. 
aa PRICE 6 CENTS. -@a 


AN 


INDEPENDENT 


FORTUNE 


2 


SIX MONTHS, 


the quiet and can keep a secret. No communications | 
received from Ladies will be answered. For particu- 


lars address 
ETHAN CILBERT, 
§08-11] 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CUR*: YOUR HAIR! 


BOTTLE OF MAGNETIC CORLIQUE sent Free 
for 25 cts. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
on the first application, and will remain in curl 10 days. 
Address R. BYRON & CO., Garrettsvile, Ohio, 
808-11 








RICH RARE and RACY READING. Wit, Humor, 
5 Fun. Sentiree. Address BANNER. Hins- 
dale, \. H. 808-11 


~ DOLLAR STEAM ENGINE 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Explosion Impossible. 
ANY CHILD CAN RUN IT. 
Sent post-paid for 51.50. 
SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR, 


J. M. HALSTED, 
808-11 571 Broadway, N. Y. 











ANTED—AGENTS ($290 per day )to sell the 
celebrated HOM: SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnderjfeed, makes the 
| “lock stitch’? ( alike on both sides), and is 
| |W! Sully ticensed. The best and cheapest family 

Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


| OOR MORTAL! WRITE HOME AT 
| once. No letter since March 3. CORROSION! 
Devonshire, January, 7, 1871. 








FE ATHERS, 
TAKE IT TO YOUR FAMILIES. 


‘“Gnce a Weck.” 


THE YOUNG LADY’S OWN JOURNAL. 
Ba PRICE 6 CENTS. “GG 


A Great Offer. omnes. 


It can be made by men who know how todo business on | 








> 
will dispose of One Hundred PIANOS, MELODFONS, | 
|} and OrGAAS of six first-class makers, including | 
| Waters’, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DU- 
| RING THIS MONTH, or will take a small portion cash 
| and balance in monthly or quarterly installments. 


| First Premium awarded by Am. Inst., 1870. 

| MICROSCOPES, 

| MaGIc LANTERNS, logue free to any address, 
eow] T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Illustrated price list and cata- | 


cel all other Mvha_.rs ever sold in the United States, 

These spiendid Goods are sol’ by most of 
the leading Netail Dry Goods Merchants in 
atl the teadin«g citiisan. tuwns througia- 
out all the States. 

S97 Purchasers will know these Goods, as 
a ticket is attacaed tocach piece bearing wu 
picture of the Beaver, precisely like the 
above. 

PEALE, OT DICK: & CO., 
227 & 429 Brozndway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 
GREAT PREMIUM 
: MAP AND BOOK SATE. 


20,000 Premiums, worth from $1 to 
$13,000 each. 
; _An honorable sale in every respect, en- 
: dorsed by the leading men of Northern Ohio. 
: Pamphiets giving fuli description of Map, 
: Books and Premiums, mailed Free. Address, 


Dickinson, Kinney & Wilson, 


PAINESVILLE, OUI0. 


EMPLOYMENT for ALL. 


3 SALARY PER WEEE, and expenses, 
to sell our new and uscful discoveries, 


/ 


TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 





| 806-9] Address B. SwesT & Co., Marshall, Mich. 





HUNTING ‘Trapping ana Fishing. All about it. 
SENT FREE. Address “HUNTER,” Hinsdale, 
N. H. 808-11 


J. W. & K. CHISHOLM, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 





| Fancy Goods, Jewelry, Real and Imitation 


Hair Goods, Etc. 
The Largest and Best Assortment. The Lowest 
Prices, The Largest and Most Com- 
modious Store in New York, 


JOBBERS AND THE TRADE GENERALLY INVITED TO CALL. 


Our stock of Jewelry, Complete 
Our stock of Fanvy Goods, and 
Our stock of Hair Goods, ) Very Cheap. 


447 Broadway, and 24 Mercer St. [506-9 


DIAMOND BROKER. 


J HEITNER, No. 687 Broapway, gives 
J + special attention to the i 
SELECTION AND SALE OF DIAMONDS, 


and all precions stones. He employs skillful work- 
men, and enjoys the best facilities of 


REMODELING AND RESETTING JEWELRY, ETC. 
PERFUMERY. 
For the largest assortment and best terms, call upon 
or address 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
N. Y. Office, 335 Broadway, 807-810 


ioe 


Sy LTHinil, EEINSs. 


American Branch of House, 
91 John Stre:t, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 802-14 





$5 TO $10 PER DAY. iet%; 2 GURL 
» BOYS and GIRLS 
who cngage in our new business make from o 
‘ per dayin their own localities. Full particu- 
jars and instructions sent free by mail. These 
need of permanent, profitable work, should address 
atonce. G£orGE Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
UPTURE. ABDOMINAL WEAK- 
NESS or Corpulency.—Relief and Cure, Seeley’s 
Hard Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late pat- 
terns, indestructible (steel-coated), cleanly, light, safe, 
comfortable. Also Bandages, etc. Establishments: 
1347 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and 3 Ann Street, 
New York. Send for Paimphiet. 794-818-eow 


SYPHER & CO. 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 





Magic for the Parlor. 


HARTZ, 748 Broadway. 
Magic Apparatus, Oonjuring fae 2. to $50. 


Splendid Boxes of Magical Apparatus, 


rom $10 to $125. 
tf 





Send stamp for a Price List. 


MOTHERS, 
TAKE IT TO YOUR DAUGHTERS. 


“Once a Week.”’ 


THE YOUNG LADY’S OWN JOURNAL. 
azar PRICE 6 CENTS. -@& 
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DRYGOODS. | 
WHITEGOODS, LINENS, ETC. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CG, 

are now prepared to furnish PRIVATE FAMI- 
LIES, HOTELS, and STEAMERS with every requisite 
in the above line at the very 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
BROADWAY, COK. NINETEENTH ST. 


| 
NEW SILKS. | 
| 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.| 
are opening a fine stock of 

NEW SPRING SILKS. 

BLACK AND WHITE STRIPES AND CHECKS, 
GRISAILLE STRIPES, 

FANCY COLORED STRIPES, 

PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS, | 
FAILLIES, JAPANESE POPLINS, 
PONGEES, SERGES, ETC. 
ALS , 

BLACK SILKS of every grade, and from the VERY | 
BEST MANUFACTURERS, AT THE | 
LOWEST PRICES. | 


BROADWAY, COR, NINETEENTH ST. 








LACES. | 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
have open a splendid assortment of } 


POINT AND APPLIQUE SHAWLS, FLOUNCINGS, | 
HDKFS. AND TRIMMING LACES, 
in all widths, 
WHITE AND BLACK DUCHESS TRIMMING LACES, 
VALENCIENNES FLOUNCINGS 
AND TRIMMINGS, 
BLACK THREAD LACE FLOUNCINGS, 
PARASOL COVERS, BARBES, | 
SASHES AND TRIMMING LACES. 
BLACK GUIPURE LACES. 
Also, a fine stock of 
PARIS EMBROIDERED HDKFS., 
in New and Beautiful Designs. 
CAMBRIC and LAWN HDKFS., in every grade. 
HAMBURGH a a RUFFLINGS, 
Etc., Et 


Cc. 





BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH ST. 


£& GARMO’S DANCING ACADEMY, 
J 82 Fifth Avenue, corner Fourteenth Street. 
Classes for beginners constantly forming. Also 
classes constantly forming in ‘“‘The Boston” and 
Redowa. 

Circulars at the Academy, 






















- 


S SENDING 





OLDIER A STAMPED | 


envelope, with their full address, to P. 0, Box 
3,696, New York city, will in return receive valuable 
information. 


THE NEW EMPIRE 
SEWING MACHINES 
Prove a perfect success. The Com- 
pany stands prepared to meet all de- 

Imands on most desirable terms, 
Apply for circulars, samples, etc., to 


EMPIRE S. M. CO., 
204 BowERY, N. Y. 95-8070 | 


This is no Humbug ! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive by retarn 
mail a correct picture of your future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address 
W. FOX, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 

808-8 











No Powder! p=. 
No Danger! 'é 







A genuine  TOUy., | 
Pistol, , P s | 
mounted and finished in brass, — {fA a \ | 
and fired by a powerful spring. % 
Bullets, shot or arrows may be used. y 


“Dead shot” for squirrels and small Goss aum 
= Each pistol warranted. Sent 

by mail for 75 cts. B. STANWOOD & CO., Port- 
land, Maine. | 





Neptune Steam Laundry, 


OFFIcEsS—148 East Fiftieth Street, and 275 West | 


Twenty-third Street, 
BRANCH OFFICES—861 Broadway and 588 Sixth 
Avenue. 


Family and Gentlemen’s WASHING attended to in 
the finest style and with promptness. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
NO ACIDS OR CHEMICALS USED. 


Ladies’ Clothing under special charge of an experi- 
enced woman. 

Goods called for and delivered FREE OF CHARGE. 

Orders by mail or otherwise receive immediate at- 


tion. 
WE NEVER DISAPPOINT. tf 


‘ON! HUN !—The “ Yankee Clipper ”’ is the Wit- 
tiest, Jolliest, Spiciest and best Comic Paper 
published. Only 30c. a year, and one doz. Oroide Gold 
ns free to every subscriber. Subscribe for it NOW, 

it will pay. Cheapest paper in the World. Speci- | 
mens 5c. Address ‘‘ Clipper,’’ Elsie, Mich. \ 











Do Your Own Printing. 


THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS is 
’ the best press ever made, 
Mae) With which to DO YOUR 
! in OWN PRINTING, and second 
y | => to none for use of GENERAL 

JOB PRINTERS. 










Incompara- 
ble for CHURCH, SCHOOL 

b= and SOCIETY PRINTING, 
Ae end the best present for a 
boy or girl. ce of Presses, 

$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and specimens of plain and colored printing 
done on the press, to BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufac- 
turer, No, 351 Federal street, Boston, Mass. ; CHRIS, 
C, THURSTON, 16 College Place, New York ; KELLY, 





HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market street, Philadel. 
phia, Pa.; A, C. KELLOGG, 65 West Van Buren 
street, Chicago, Il. 806-8e0W 





LESLIE’S BOYS’ ANj7)| 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY has the best 
Stories, and most entertaining 
matter for the Young. Read the 
New Story, ‘* Philip’s Perils,” 


FRANK 





| te 


| Window-Washer and Garden Engine, for $5. 


DEGRAAF 
87 and 89 Rowery, 65 Chrystie, and 


& TAY LOR, 
130 and 132 Hester Street. New York, 


(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue, ) 


STULL 





OOK AGENTS WANTED FOR ANY 


_or all of the following standard and popular 


works : 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 0i' HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 


MENT, with Colored Cooking Plates. 
ee DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFOR- 


,. IN. 
THE SCIENCES, Moral, Mathematical, Physical and | 


Natural. The Arts and Literature. 


THE DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY DIFFICULTIES; | 


or, Hard Words Made Easy. 


An active and intelligent canvasser can make $150 
per month, with ease, These books are useful in 
every household, and have the endorsement of the 
best English authorities. Send for circulars and 


rms. 

_Address : U. S, Publishing Co., 411 Broome street, 

N. Y. ; 177 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 130 South 

Clark street, Chicago ; 410 Market Street, St. Louis. 
tf 


PSZCHOMANCY.—Any lady or gentleman can make $1000 
& month, secure their own happiness and independence, by 
reading Psychomancy, Fascination or Soul Charming, 400 pages. 
Full iustructions to use this powcr over men or animals at will, 
how to Mesmerize, become Trance or Writing Mediums. Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism, Alchemy. Philosophy of Omens and Dreams, 
Brigham Young's Harem. Guide to Marriage &c.; 200.000 sold. 
Rent by fmail in cloth, for $1.25. paper covers. $1.00. The 
Philad’a Star, speaking of the book snys, its author is Hznneer 
Hamiiton, B. A., the celebrated Psychological lecturer. The 
publisher T. W. Evans, one of the oldest established Perfumers 
aud Publishers in the city, the mention of whose name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its merits. Mr. Evans has spent $60.000. in ad- 
vertising and getting out this extraordinary book. Skeptics in Psy- 
chology read and be convinced of this wonderful occult power. 
CSPNOTICE —Anv person willing to act as Agent will receive 
asample copy FREE. As no capital is required, all desirous of 
genteel employment should send for the work, enclosing 10c. for 
#ostage, to T. W. Evans, 41S. Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa 





OKER’S DICTIONARY.—FrEE. Address (with 


|e) stamp), GEO. MANSON, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


— 804-16 





Fulton street, New York. 808-833 





| j Easily made with our Stencil and 
Key-Check Outfit. ag Circulars 
oo i | free. STAFFORD M’F’G CO.. 66 | 
> 


Portability combined with 
great power in FIELD, MA- 
RINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general outdoor day 
and night double perspective 
glasses ; will show distinctly 
a@ person, to know him, at 
: fromtwotosix miles, Spec- 

~~ tacles of the greatest trans- 
parent vower, to strengthen and improve the sight, 
without the distregsing result of frequent changes. 
Catalogues sent by’ inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, 





i a 


| OCULISTS’ OPTICIAN, 687 Broadway, New York. tf 





REDUCTION OF PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 
Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 


aa Send for our New Price-List, and a Club Form | 


will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. O. Box 5,643. New York. 


THE YEAR 
OF BATTLES (amma 


Mong my Seno . 
ar. ockett. 

Accurate, reliable, and complete, he only ae published. 
Send $1.50 for outfit, and secure the best territory at once. 
Address J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., New York or Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 














| FAtuers, 


TAKE IT TO YOUR FAMILIES. 


*“ Once a Week.”’ 


THE YOUNG LADY’S OWN JOURNAL. 
Bay PRICE 6 CENTS. <@a 





M AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
package; five assorted Do ag for $1. 

ag epaid, by W. C. W 

York. 


Sent, post- 
MYSS, 3 Astor Place, ad 
t 





May Ve aT I Ta Price reducea 


Monthiy payments, w Ways on trial. Sews everything a 
needle will go through. Samples of sewing free. Agents 


wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE Co., 71 Nassau St., N. ¥ 


$3 PER WEEK. AGENTS WANTED 














everywhere. Circulars free. Address 
801-13 C. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, PLANT SYRINCE, 


Un- 
equaled for applying liquids to destroy insects on 
plants, vines and fruit trees, 

807-8 N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 


ie _—— 


OMETHING NEW .—Agents guaranteed $3,000 a 
S yc ar to introduce an article that sells in every house. 
Address, with stamp, 8. GILLILAND, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WE WILL PAY 


GENTS a salary of $35 per week, or al- 





low a large commission to sell our new inven- | 


tions. Address J. W. FRINK & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


803-15 





BROTHERS, 
TAKE IT TO ¥OUR SISTERS. 
*© Once a Week.” 


THE YOUNG LADY’S OWN JOURNAL. 
a> PRICE 6 CENTS. <@oe 


CONTINUE TO KEEP 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Earpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Beds, 


Spring Ete., 


of any house in the United States, which they ocr at 


Retail and Wholesale prices. 


Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closcly printed pages, lately 
| dssued, contains @ list of the best American 
| Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu- 
lations, and full particulars concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Political and Family 
Newspapers, together with all those having 
large circulations, published in the interest of 





| Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &e. 
Every Advertiser, and every person who cor 


templates becoming such, will find this book 
of great value. Mailed free to any address on 
receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburg(Pa.) Leader, in its issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “The firm of G. P. Roweil & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the 
largest and best Advertising Agency in the 
United States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
ittothecttention ofthose who desire to advertise 
their business scientifically and systemat- 
teally in such a way: that is, so to secure the 
largest amount of publicity for the least ex- 
penditure of money.” 





10 A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


Litt NEW WILSON 
a Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
wnrivalled ! For St1TcH- 
InG, HEMMiNG, TUCKING, 
FELLING, Quilting, Corp- 
ING, BINDING, BRaIDING, 
GATHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unezcelled ! 

For particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machino Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 

Str. Lovris, Xo 














Brorners, 
TAKE IT TO YOUR SISTERS, 
“Once a Wreek.”’ 


THE YOUNG LADY’S OWN JOURNAL. 
nar PRICE 6 CENTS. -@& 











J '1 Deformitics permanently enred by Dr. J. P. MANN, 
“oe DUS eae tf ftnt Nw. Mew York Send for Cireular. 





one of our presses, and the material accom- 

panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 

| saving much time and expense. Circulars contain- 

ing full information mailed free on application. Spe- 

cimen books of type, cuts, borders, etc., 10c. ADAMS 
PRESs Co., 53 Murray street, New York. 806-18 


| NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE 
j FOR THE 


Most Profusely Ilustrated 
LADY'S MAGAZINE 
In the World. 


EACII NUMBER CONTAINS ABOUT 


Oxe Hundred end Twenty Illustrations. 


NOW READY, AT ALL NEWS DEPOTS, 


For April, 1871. 


record of European and American Fashions, is also 
one of the most elevated in its literary and artistic 
departments. The stories and sketches are domestic, 


fined will enjoy and the youngest appreciate. 

The engravings of the Fashions are three colored 
fashion-plates, each occupying a full page ; a quad- 
ruple-page uncolored fashion-plate ; and over seventy 
illustrations of bonnets, garments, children’s suits 
and articles, with working diagrams whicre required. 





to those in any other similar work. 

i The European Fashions, from the great centres of 
| Haut Ton, appear in this Magazine simultaneously 
with their publication in Europe. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—One copy one year, or 
| twelve numbers, $3.50. CLoB TERMS.—Your coples 


NEW BOOKS, EHTVU 
NOW READY, 
PRONOUNCED BY THE 
TO BE 
The Most Superb Gift Book of the Season. 


Each of the sixty-four Chromo-Lithographs fully 
equal to a fine water-color drawing. 


WILL BE SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF THE 
PRICE—$15, 


Mountains and Lakes of Switzer: 
land and Italy. 


Illustrated with sixty-four picturesque views, after 
original drawings by C. Pine, executed in the highest 
style of 


TRADE 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 





Mrs. Brrron’s Boox 
OF 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 
MPHe BEST COOKERY BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED, containing 
Six Hundred Wood Engravings 
AND 
Seventy-Two Colored Illustrations, 


| Showing how to Cook, Dish Up, and Carve evory 





} 





} 
| 
| 


Frank Leslie's Lady's Magazine, 


Agents! Read This l . 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 

$30 per week und expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. 


This Magazine, recognized as the carliest and fullest | 


graphic, full of healthy interest, such as the most re- } 


| 


| one year, in one wrapper, to one address, $14, with | 


extra copy to person getting up club. 
Frank Lestie’s Pusrisninc Hovusz, 
537 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 









known dish. 
1140 Pages, Elegantly Bound, 
Price, $4. 

This is not only the most perfect and comprehensiv« 
Cookery Book ever prepared, but contains a mass 
valuable information useful to every household. 

Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 

537 Pearl Street. New York. 
Pat [ERS, 
TAKE IT TO YOUR FAMILIES. 


“Once a Week,”’ 


THE YOUNG LADY'S OWN JOURNAL. 





Ra PRICE 6 CENTS. -@e 


FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER, FRUIT, 

HERB, TREE AND 5IRUB, 
AND EVERGREEN SEEDS, postpaid by Mail. 25 dif- 
ferent packets of either class for $1. The six classes 
$5. Catalogues gratis. Agents wanted. Seeds on 


commission. 2. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass, 


865-8 ‘ 
‘TERERARRERBARE I 
TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole ofthe time or forthespare moments. Businessnew, 
light and profitable. Persons ofeither scx casily carn from 

. to $5 per arenas, and a proportional suin by devoting 
their whole time tothe business. Boysand girlscatn neste 

ir 

led 











asmuchasmen. Thatall whosee this notice may sendth 
and test the business, we make this unparalle 
offer: Tosuchasare not wellsatisfied, we will send @1 to pay 
ing. Full narticulars, a valuable eae 
le which will do to commence work on, and a copy of The 
7 Literary Companion——one of the largest and 
Poh en he 
er, ‘ou want permanent, pro’ e work, 
‘ EC N & CO., AvcusTa, Plain, 





HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents Wanted in Every Town... 
Send for Circular and Sample Stocking, to 


oie 1 pINELEY KNITTING MACH, Co., Bath Me, 








= here, 
| VERY MAN HIs OWN PRINTER. With | $75 to $250 per month, maigana te: 


male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVE) 
@ COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
&0OThis Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
! warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or more elastic seam than ours. _ It makes 
FT the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
+ apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
a $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commis- 
sion from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; St Louis, Mo., or Chicago, IU. 





V7 OTHERS, 
M 
TAKE IT TO YOUR DAUGHTERS. 


“Once a Week.”’ 


THE YOUNG LADY’S OWN JOURNAL. 
B@~ PRICE 6 CENTS. -@a 


Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
805-30 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 

4 Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 

Mi ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 

Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 

paid in Gold, and information fur- 


2% nished. Orderssolicited and prompi- 
filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons, ana 


I 
The illustrations of the Magazine are by the frst | all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
European and American artists, and are far superior | Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 





ADIES SHOULD A'l’ ONCE SUB- 
scribe for FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY 
CORNER, to obtain the 
elegant Monthly Fash- 
ion Supplements, andl 
enjoy the charming sto- 
ries, complete and serial, 
in each number. Terms, 
s4 a year. Sent to 
dress for three 


Ad- 
F LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St., New York, 








_32 se De 


__ FRANK VK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER, 


[Marcu 25, 1871. 








BALL BLACK & CO. | 


565 & 567 BROADWAY, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK 
OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


AND THE LOW PRICES AT WHICH THEY 
ARE SELLING THEM. 

THESE WATCHES GREATLY EXCEL ANY 
OTHERS MADE IN THIS COUNTRY IN FINISH, 
VARIETY AND IN FINE TIME-KEEPING QUALI- 
TIES, AND ARE FAR CHEAPER THAN ANY 
OTHER AMERICAN WATCH, QUALITY AND PRICE 
FULLY CONSIDERED. 


GOODS SENT BY EXPRESS C.0.D. - 
-O 


JAY COOKE, MeCULLOCHS C0,, 


No. 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND AND WALES. 


Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 


Our CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, available in 
all parts of the world, can be procured at ‘either of our 
offices, or through our correspondents, 

At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements have 
been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence, and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CoOo., 
New YORE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON. 


y aK 
7 p> “ts, 








§25-810-0 








Possesses all the desirable qualities of the Standard 
Machines in the market. In its Capacity—being 
the LARGEST Family Machine Tm Y its 

11} - 
Rea Fae ais 


of operation 
light and quiet, 
com- 
mded. In its 


Superior and Beauty af Style ana 
Finish. 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable —— for 
the p possessed by any Machine, 
THE Avis the preference, and which t 4 
the Manufacturers claim makes it 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MAOHINES. 


THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly Ten 
Years, and unlike other Machines, has not been puffed 
into notoriety, but in a quiet way has earned a great 
reputation on account of its many desirable qualities. 

Aa Agents are desired in every County in the United 
States and Canadas, not y occupied, to whom 
the most liberal terms known to the trade will be 
given, by addressing the Manufacturers, 


THE pave SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
808-18-e0' Of Watertown, N.Y. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


46,000 


NOW IN USE. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 


aay” Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N, ¥., 
tf-o or, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOMETHING NEW 
FOR MILKMEN, ETC. 


IRON-CLAD MILK CAN 


FOR SALE BY ALL TINNERS. 
TRON-CLAD CAN 0©0., 51 DEY STREET. 
806-9-0 


FISHERMEN! 
Twines and Netting, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
aa § Sead for Price List, Baltimore, Md 














$732 in 31 Days 


Made by one Agent, selling SILVER’s Broom, 100,000 

in use. mig ee oR fant ace Greeley and Am. 
Shane. Oh OLEGG & 
806-9-0 


for each Agent. Prices Re- 
, New York, or Chicago, Il. 


- 


| 
| 


| 
| As though the Twain were Wed.” 
| 











Ko Z 





**The Harp that Once 
The soul of Musie shea 
Now twangs as Pat to Arric’s call 


through OaKkEY HALL 


Irish Melodies (with FirTEEN AMENDMENTS—and Moore). 








PRANG’S Chromo;s— MAIDEN’S PRAYER,’’ ‘* WESTPOINT,”? ‘* LAKE GEORGE.”’ 

| PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 

PRANG’S Illustrated Citaioguc sentfree, on receipt of stamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Coston. 
{ 

HARVEY FISK, * 8, HATCH, 


OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. S Wassau Street, 
NEW YORK, February 27th, 1871. 


THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 


A New Trunk Line from the Seaboard to the West, 


Is already completed ‘and in operation from Richmond to the celebrated White Sul 
and there remain less than 200 miles, now under construction, to complete it to the 
Ohio River, 315 miles below Pittsburg, at the head of RELIABLE AND CONTINUOUS navigation. 

The completed portion of the Road is doing a GOOD LOCAL BUSINESS, Which will be enormously increased 
as it progresses and —— the immense mineral riches of Virginia and West Virginia, whose coal and iron are 
celebrated for their quality and abundance, and would alone enrich the means of communication which af- 
fords them access to the markets East —< ae 

The advan of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad as A GREAT EAST AND WEST THROUGH LINE, for the 
transportation of the heavy freights (which, Sountinete the principal part of the East and West through traffic), 
are humerous and im it: 

1, A SHORT ROUTE, between Atlantic coast and the Great West. 

2. LOW GRADES. 

3. LIGHT CURVES. 

4. A GENIAL CLIMATE, which admits of safe, economical, and rapid railroad operation throughout the 

6. EAST AND WEST TERMINI, at ores its on tide-water and the Ohio River. 

6. A VERY LARGE THROUGH AND LOCAL TRAFFIO awaiting its progress. 

7. A COMPARATIVELY LIGHT CAPITAL AND DEBT, representing cost of construction, and conse- 
ae: £2 a light tax upon traffic for payment of interest and dividends. 

these conditions favor a cheap and economical ugh busines the line, which will enable the Chesapeake 
and Ohio route to do a profitable East and pit ess at rates ben = not pay by the more 


year. 


difficult and costly lines, and TO CONTROL AN ENORM UTHWESTERN THROU! 
We are now autho: to sell = additional mount of FIRST MORTGAGE 6 SPER C CENT. GOLD BONDS 
of the Company at the original price 


90 and Accrued ee 


cooeene Es ue upon the entire road, franchises an: 
WHICH Now, in’ A, 3 DONE, EXCEEDS THE ENTIRE 


MORTGAGE ; ‘and — when completed, wil at least $30,000,000. 
‘A SINKING ha poo $100,000 per annum is ieaman’ for their re cares merge 
They are issued as Coupon or Registered Bonds, and in denominations 


$100, $500, and $5,000, 


7 and November, in the City of New York, 

The superior adv: valuable properiy and and able and honorable management of the 
Lape anak + i one of #2 most substantial, reliable and trustworthy Cor- 

porations in “the ‘countty, saad its Securities to the unhesitating confidence of capitalists and in- 

vestors. * 


Pamphiets, maps, and full particulars Turnisbed upon application. 


FISK & HATOH, Bankers. 


ac a eo oO . E Y 
D EAST, S 


of the Com) 
QUNT OF T. 


nee 





BLACK TEA 


with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit alltastes. For sate | , 
everywhere. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co,, 8 Church 
St., New York. P. 0. Box 5506, 
Send fi 


‘or Thea-Nectar Circular. 
N ILSSON ELASTI C. SHARP subscribers are now 
orders for their New Metallic 
The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Gar- Sportiag Ries 0 Rifles, of various lengths and oalibre. F 
ter ever worn—combining h healthfulness and accuracy and safety, they recommend their Breed: 
with durability and elegance of design. rifles as superior in yn respect to any 
eT el 16, 1870. wt profits for _—. others now manufactured. oa r circulars giving 


PowpER” 


T, SOLD BY GROCER: 








9 SPORTING RIFLES. sean 





Paten' 
Sample 





pairs ( er-plated = id, on t of 30 | description and 
cents. Addin a ate fo HELIX WIRE ©0., Pei SHARPS’ RPL ard. CO., Hartford, Conn. 





hur Springs, 227 miles, 
estern terminus of the | 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, 





| Diamonds, 
Jewelry, 
Watches, and 
Silverware, 
| Of the best quality, and at lowest Prices, 


GOODS SENT PER EXPRESS, C.0.D, 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce, 


Of superior zest and relish. The best and most 
| economical Sauce known, and generally in use in 
Europe and America, 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
Special Agents, 
UNION SQUARE, AND 30 SourTH WILLIAM Srreer, 
tf-o 
TED— {$295 A MONTH oy 


A GENTS 
/JAthe AME N KNITTING MACHI 
CO, BOSTON, MASS, or ST. LOUIS, MO. 783-8089 

















Family Favorite. 


THOSE MAGIC iO LETTERS 


anos SEWING MACH Ne 


| TRADE 


ed + 







MARK 


P arr 
‘7ewTED nov. \.\81° 


So familiar to every one acquainted with the _ 


Weed Sewing Machine, 
Tave been PATENTED as the Trade-Mark of the 
Company. 

THE FAMILY FAVORITE 


Is the BEST Sewing-Machine for Universal Purposes, 


| Lock-Stitch } Shuttle; Straight Needle, 
Sews hag: to Leather Executes Stitching, Hem. 
| ming, Felling, ting, Braiding, Bin 
Cording, Hem-Stitching, F Famine 


Fringing, Fr Piping, 
Tubing, Embroitering. 


BBANCH OFFICES: 
613 BRoaDWAY, New York. 
349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
1,315 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
53 NORTH CHARLES ST., Baltimore. 
191 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 
218 NortH Firra Sr., St. Louis. 


Agencies in all parts of the United States. 
Weed Sewing Machine Co,, | Hartford, Conn, 


BLEES’ 
















Sewing Mache 


pots the world in 
perfection of work, du- 
— rability of construction 
= streigth and 
stitch, and ra 





MANUFACTURED bY 


: BLEES 
E Sewing Machire Co., 
= 623 Broadway, N.Y. 


SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


The Swiss Manufacturing Company, 36 East Four- 
tocate Street, corner University Place, up — 
N.Y. 0 








ELGIN 
WATCHES. 








Father Time throws away his Hour Glass and starts on the New 
Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. 


The Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Tilus- 
trated on “Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,’”’ by A. D. Richardson, sent tree upon appli- 
cation to National (Elgin) Watch Company, 127 and 
129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No, 1 Maiden Lane, New 
York, 807-810-0 
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